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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON READING AND 
WRITING ACHIEVEMENT 




THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Aon, Dale i2. Kildee presid- 
ing. TT 1 J 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Ford, Hawkins, Good- 
ling, Erdahl, and Petri. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy L. Kober, staff 
assistant; and Richard D. DiEugenio, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Kildee. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondanr, and Vocational 
Education is conducting an oversight hearing today cn reading and 
writing achievement. 

The main focus of this hearing will bo two surveys conducted by 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, their third na- 
tional reading assessment and their third national writing assess- 
ment. 

The third reading assessment, which was released on April 29, 
found that the reading skills of 9-year-olds have improved steadily 
over the past decade. In addition, this assessment shows substantial 
gains for disadvantaged and minority elementary students. The 
assessment also found that 13- and 17-year-olds' reading achieve- 
ment has remained stable during the past 10 years. 

I am encouraged by these results, particularly by tfie significant 
gains for disadvantaged students. To me this data strongly suggests 
that our Federal education programs, especially title I, which focus- 
es on elementary students from disadvantaged backgrounds, are 
working well. 

The third national writing assessment, released in January, 
found no major change during the 1970's in the writing abilities of 
American students. This survey showed that while the majority of 
students have mastered the basic conventions of writing, a sizable 
minority have serious problems with writing. 

Today we will hear from Dr. Roy Forbes, Director of the Nation- 
al Assessment, who will sumniarize the two surveys. In addition, 
we will hear from a panel who will react to the National Assess- 
ment s findings and also make some other observations on reading 
and writing achievement. 

(1) 
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I think the National Assessment is doing a real service in provid- 
ing us with valuable national data about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of our Nation 8 youth in the basic skills. 

Our first witness then is Dr. Roy Forbes, and he has been joined 
at the table by Dr. Roger Farr, Dr. Marjorie Farmer, and Mrs. 
Phyllis Schlafly, president of Eagle Forum, Alton, 111. 

You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ROY H, FORBES, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL AS- 
SESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, EDUCATION COM- 
MISSION OF THE STATES 
Dr. Forbes. Thank you, CJongressman. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide you with a summary of 
the latest National Assessment results. 

My formal statement provides information about both readmg 
and writing performance of our Nation's youth. For my oral sum- 
mary I will limit my remarks to reading data. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Very good, and your total summary will be included 
in the record. 

Dr. Forbes. The National Assessment is authorized by Congress 
to monitor changes in student academic performance over time. 
The program is a project of the National Institute of Education and 
is administered by the Education Commission of the States. We 
assess students at ages 9, 13, and 17. 

Reading has been assessed three times; 1970-71; 1974-75; and 
1979^80. The findings of the 9-year-old are encouraging. For 13- 
year-olds we have a couple of success stories. At age 17 our data 
show a ''no change" situation. This is counter to the common-held 
perception that students* overall reading ab *v has declined over 
the last 10 years. The data do, however, pro Ae a caution in that 
our older students are declining in inferential comprehension, in 
their ability to apply some of the more basic reading skills. 

To describe the reading data I would like to refer to four charts I 
have with me. We assessed reading by asking questions designed to 
measure literal comprehension, inferential comprehension, and ref- 
erence skills. 

The assessment provides data at the national level and for specif- 
ic groups of students: Regions of the country; size of community; 
race/ethnicity; male/female; level of parental education; and type 
of community. 

The charts I will use provide data for three by types of communi- 
ty; economically advantaged and economically disadvantaged urban 
areas and for rural areas; by black and white; and by region of the 
country. 

If I may move to the chart. 

For the people in the audience, I will speak loud enough. 

The first chart shows the literal comprehension performance of 
the students at age 9. We can see all of the lines are going up. We 
have made some rather dramatic improvements where students 
that attend schools serving rural areas and for students that attend 
schools Ber ing the economically disadvantaged urban areas. 

Black students have made a rather dramatic increase and stu- 
dents from the Southeastern part of the United States who have 
performed historically below the rest of the Nation have also im- 
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proved to t>H?(JSnt now there is no longer a statistically significant 
difference in the performance of the Southeast with the rest of the 
Nation. 

At age 13 in literal comprehension we have a couple of success 
stories. Overall for all students the percent went up by 1.6 percent- 
age points. 

Black students again made a rather dramatic improvement in 
their literal comiwhension skills during this period of time. Be- 
tween the first two assessments, 1970 and 1974, we had a slight 
drop for the economically disadvantaged urban student, but there 
were rather dramatic gains between the last two assessments 
which erased that initial drop and they ended up with some overall 
imprpvement. 

The reference skills, that is, being able to use an index or know- 
ing which encyclopedia to go to, et cetera, have a similar pattern of 
some increase. We found some drops in reference skills between 
the first and second assessments, but between the second and third 
assessment we had rather dramatic improvements that erased 
those earlier declines, and we ended up with some closing of the 
performance gap between students at all three age levels. 

For the inferential comprehension area, again at age 9 we have 
the same increases for the rural, disadvantaged urban students, the 
black students, the Southeast student. 

At ages 13 and 17, we have some drops in the ability of students 
to infer from what they have read. There was a small drop; the size 
of my lines really does not pick it up for white students at age 13. 
For all students at age 17, there was a significant decline in their 
ability to infer from what they have read. 

When we looked at all these three groups of Items, the literal 
comprehension, the reference skilb and inferential comprehension, 
and look at it as a composite, we found the following: 

Again, at age 9, rather dramatic improvements of the disadvan- 
taged urban and rural students. Black students gained almost 10 
percentage points over this decade, and the Southeast again, a 
rather dramatic improvement of 7.5 percentage points. 

Statistically, at age 13 we did not pick up any overall change and 
statistically at age 17 we did not pick up any overall changes in the 
performance of students during this 10-year period. 

This is rather counter to some other data and some common held 
perceptions that people have about what was going on in perform- 
ance in the reading area over the last It) years. 

Knowing the committee would be interested in title I related 
information, we prepared a summary of data that should be use.^ul. 
It comes in three parts: 

First, when we collect data we identify schools as either being 
eligible or not for title I funds. Therefore, we are able to analyze 
our data using title I eligibility as a variable. Before summarizing 
the results, however, I need to mention several limitations. 

First, not all eligible schools receive funds, our title I eligible 
data includes data from some schools that did not have title I 
programs. 

Second, not all students in a title I eligible school receive services 
and our sample is taken from all students. These two limitations 
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tend to dilute the measurement of gains made by students served 

'^^Two^hings are clear from our data: First, funds are being target- 
ed on those in most need of help, the lower performers and, second, 
there is a trend toward the closing of the perfonrnnce gap between 
students attending title I eligible and noneligible schools. 

Now these data are not very conclusive by themselves, given tne 
limitations, but with two additional pieces of information, we will 
see a new pattern. For our reading data we developed a new 
variable, an achievement class variable, that looks at the changes 
in achievement for four different levels of performers. 

Across the board, the data show that the greatest gains were 
found for the lower performers, those title I was designed to serve. 
As a matter of record, it is the higher performers who registered 
declines at ages 13 and 17 and the lower performers who registered 
increases at ages 9 and 13. . • *u • 

We have a pattern of the lower performers improving their 

^'riie final bits of data relating to title I are those describing the 
performance of students attending schools serving economically 
disadvantaged urban areas and students attending rural schools, 
schools that historically have received title I funds. At age 9 both 
of these groups demonstrated gains, 5.2 and 6 points. At age Id, 
although not statistically significant, the gains were 3 6 and 1.8 
percentage points for the disadvantaged urban and rural students. 

At age 17, the place where there is less targeted funds, the 
pattern of improvement did not occur. u r n • 

If the above iftformation is considered in its totality the following 
observation can be made: 

Something very positive is happening to younger students who 
need help in improving their academic skills, those for whom com- 
pensatory education programs were designed, students attending 
schools where compensatory services are provided, the histoncally 
lower performing students, those are the students gaining, they are 
closing the performance gap. 

I believe that for younger students' compensatory education pro- 
grams are paying off. , , , u 

When I review the reading data, I also believe that we can be 
proud of the progress of our younger students. But the data also 
indicate that even at the younger age the task is not complete. We 
have students who need the services of compensatory education 

^"^V^ernve examine the dechnes in inferential comprehension, the 
declines registered by our better performing older students, in the 
context of other declines, for example, the ability of students to 
write a persuasive statement and the ability to solve mathematical 
word problems, I believe there is a reason for concern. 

Most students have the most basic of skills, probably 75 percent; 
25 percent do need help. But it is also apparent that many of the 
75 percent who have the basics need to be better trained m the 
application of those skills. There are two needs, both of which need 
to be addressed. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Forbes follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Roy H Forbes, Director, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. Education Commission of the States 

:4ational Assessnent Is a congressionaliy mandated program designed 
to monitor charge* in student academic perfontance. It Is a project of 
the National Institute of Educaticti and is adrojustered by the Education 
CQBBttssion of tne States. 

The data released yesterday by National Asse-inent on the reading per- 
fonaanoe of 9, 13 and l7-year-old students, ooupied with the data on writing 
perfomance reported last January, describe the dianges that have occurred 
during the last <teade in these two ixiportant learning areas. Reading and 
writing were both assessed three times during the 1970-80 period. 

Results frnn the reading assesanent indicate that 9~y?»ar-oids made sig- 
nificant gains during this period, while 13 and 17-year-old students* over- 
all performance renained stable. Soroe of the hi^iUghts of the results are: 
o Nationally, 9-year-olds' overall reading perfonnanoe level rose 
3.9%. They made significant gains in reference skills (4.8%), 
literal ccnprehension i3.9%) and inferential conprehensiai (3.5%) . 
o Nationally, U-year-olds* overzdi perfonnanoe did not change by 
a statlsUcally significant acount, but they did register a sig- 
nificant increase (1.6%) in perforroance in literal oon^arehersion from 
the first to the third assessment, 
o NatiOTk. ly, the level of 17-year-olds' overall performance did not* 
change by a statistically significant amount, but they did decline 
significantly (2.1%) in inferential ccnprehenj«ion . 

•me followiraj tables show how the three age populaUons of students per- 
formed in the three assessnents. 

'^tj.3iAl *iMn Percmtar^M And O^pqn in Co met 
RviponMi tor 9-Y«Ar^lda u\ Ttam RMdinq 





1971 


1975 


IMG 


i9"'L-75 


1975-«0 


L971-40 


Tbul rMding 
MtrclM* (57) 


<4.0% 


65.2% 


67. H 


L.3* 


2.6* 


3,9* 




«5.7 




69.6 


1.3 


2.3* 


3.9* 


InfftrmtjUI 






63,9 


0.9 


2.5* 


3.5* 




«4.B 


67.0 


69.6 


2.3* 


2.6* 


4.3* 



* Flquns »y not touii du« roundmq. 

* IndicAtM d^nif leant chang* in pmtioax^rcm saCMMn UMMnarta. 
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i»7l l5?f ^9«o L971-75 J7?-^ l971-«0 
M.M » M » a J 0 1 0.7 




0.7 



t4 2 UA 0 9 12 

t9.4 ''0.1 70.3 'J i 0,3 



• Mqora* My roc total <ti« w ratnUnq 



The National Assesanent data alao provide achievement Infoznation 
for groups of students. The following three charts illustrata the per- 
fonnance of 9, 13 and 17-year-old students vto live in rural or eoonanically 
advantaged or disadvantaged urban areas, who are black or white and who live 
in the northeast, southeast, central or western regions of the United States* 
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With ^ew exceptions the slopes of the lines in the preceding charts 
for 9 and 13-year-old students are poeitive, indicating gains. Sane of 
the more striJting results for the different grcwps are: 

o The largest gains among 9-year-olds occurred for black stixSents 
(9.9%), students who reside in the southeast (7.5%), those who 
attend schools in rural comonities (6.0%) and those who attend 
schools in disadvantaged-urban conmunitles ^b^2\). 
o The only significant gain artDng 13-year-olds ocscurred for black 
students (4.2%) . 

o At each of the three ages, stiidents in the southeast, blacKs and 
males narrowed the gap betvjeen themselves and the nation, al- 
though they continue to perform oelcw the national le'/el. 
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National Results by Achievement Classes: Mean Percentages 
and Changes m Correc*- 'Responses for Ages 9, 13 and In- 
Schooi 17 in "?u:ee Reading Assesanen*-s# 









Age9:87Exercisei| 










Change 




Chenge 




Chenge 




1971 




1975 


197540 




1971-80 


N«tlon 


04 0% 


1 3* 


85.2% 


2.6* 


87 9% 


2V 


Achltv«m«nt ci«Sii 


38.4 


3.8* 


42.2 


5.0* 


47 2 


88* 


Achievement ciess 2 


81 7 


1 4 


831 


, 2 6* 


65 7 


4 0* 


Achievement cieis 3 


72 1 


04 


72.8 


1 6 


74 2 


20 


Achievement ciesi 4 


637 


-0 8 


83.1 


1 4 


845 


08 








Age 13: 71 Exefclies 










Change 




Chenge 




Chenge 




1970 


1970-74 


1974 


1974-79 


1 Vf V 


1 Vrl^f V 


Netion 


80.0 


-01 


59 9 


09 


808 


08 


Achievement ciase 1 


382 


2.1* 


36.2 


1.5 


39.7 


3 8* 


Achievement ciaei Z 


549 


0.9 


55.8 


1 3 


57 1 


2.2* 


Achievement clM« 3 


87 0 


-08 


68.4 


0.4 


88.8 


-0.2 


Achievement c1m« 4 


82.0 


-2.7* 


79.3 


03 


795 


-2 4* 








Age 17: 71 Exercltee 










Change 




Chenge 




Change 




1971 


1971-75 


1975 


197M0 


1M0 


1971-M 


Netion 


86.9 


0.0 


690 


-0.8 


88.2 


-0 7 


Achievement clese 1 


448 


21* 


48.7 


-1 0 


458 


1 2 


Achievement clese Z 


847 


0.8 


65.5 


-10 


84.5 


-0 2 


Achievement ciaei 3 


78.9 


-0 8 


781 


-0 7 


75 4 


'1.5 


Achievement class 4 


898 


-1 9* 


87.8 


-0 4 


87 2 


-2.3* 



§figur9S mtynot toft du9 to rounding 

fr/ieft nvere 56 exerc/Jej in th9 S9C0nd9nd third 9$S9$sm9nts. 

*A$t9rt$k /nd/ceree *ignific9nt change in p9rform%nc% b9tw99n 9ss9ssm9nts 

Not9' Achi9^m9nt CI99S 1 » tow9it on9-fourth 

AcM9¥9m9nt Gt9$$ 2 * m/dd/e /owes/ on9-fourth 
Achi9V9m9nt ct9is 3 » mfddl9 high9St on9-fourth 
Achi9v9m9nt ci$$$ 4 m high9iton9-fourth 
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The reading report also contaixis information on the performance of 
students by achieverrent class groupings. Student performance was categorized 
into four groups, from the lowest quarter of performers to the highest quarter. 
The table on the following page displays these results. 

Kighli<^ts of these data show: 

o Low achievers ln^^roved by 9.8 percentage points at age 9 and 

3.6 percentage points at age 13. 
o High achievers declined by 2.4 percentage points at age 13 and 

2.3 percentage poirts at age 17. 

National Assesanent also analyzed the performance of students attend-- 
ing schools that were eligible for Title I ESEA funds. These results are 
smnarlzad in the table on the following page. 

lbs overall pattern sho%« a narrgwlng gap between Title I and ncxv- 
Tltle I eligible ichools over the course of the decade, suggesting that 
students in Title I schools are iiqprcving at a faster xate than students in 
non-Title I schools. Although these gains cannot be attributed directly to 
the Title I program, it is safe to at ine that the program, in concert vdth 
other ooniJensatory eciication efforts, is having a positive effect. 
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Hie writing data released several months ago indicated that, in large 
part, wrxting ability renairied stable ever the decade. FoUowing are 
highlxc^ts of the results: 

For n-year-olds: 

o Holistic evaluation did not reveal a major decline or iirprovement 
in the writing perfonnance of 17-year-<3lds between 1969 and 1979. 
HcMever, it did suggest a sli^t decline in quality. 

o Rhetorical skill (nsaAirdd by prlnacy trait evaluation) on a 
narrative task declined between 1969 and 1974, but rose consid* 
erably fron 1974 to 1979. In 1979, three-fourths of the 17-year- 
olds wrote oonpetent narratives. 

o Rhetorical skill on a persuasive writing task declined between 
1974 and 1979. Proporticns writing minimally acceptable papers 
dropped fron 78% to 73%, and those writing successful papers 
declined fion 21% to 15%. 

o A naasuze of cohesion in writing revealed that betMeen the 1969 
and 1979 assesanents, the perceitage of papers displaying good 
cohesion rose frcm 80% to 86%. Aiso, between 1974 and 1979, there 
was an Increase In the percentage of coherent paragraphs in the 
descriptive essays. 

o Althcxi^ significantly fewer blacks wrote adequate papers than the 
nation as a whole, the gap between their performance and that of 
the nation naxTMed on all but one of the writing tasks. 

o The diseidvantaged-urban group, while still perfoming below 
national levels, iirproved with each assesanent. 



o Proportions of mechanical errors in the papers changed little over 
the decade. Punctuation problents, misspellings and aukwud sen- 
tences continued to plague the majority of students, but there 
was no substantial increase or decline in these problems between 
1969 and 1979. 

o very few students — 7% — said they are routinely engaged in all 
of the following activities: prewriting, creating multiple 
draftSp receiving written and oral oCTunents about their writing 
fron their teachers, and working to iinprove their papers after 
they are returned. 
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For 13-year-^3l(is: 

o Holistic evaluation reveals that between 1969 and 1978 there 
was a declijie in the quality of the descriptive essays written 
for the assesanent. Moat of the decline took place betaxeen i969 
and 1973; little changed during the late seventies. 

o Rhetorical skill (measured by prljtary trait evaluation) on an 
expressive task requiring creation of a wood dropped slightly 
(4%) over the decakdte. Nevertheless, about two-thirds of the 
students dencnstrated at least minlinal skill in each ass e sgne n t> 

o There was a decline In the percentage of students successfully 
writing a persuasive letter. Although 69% were able to do a 
marginal jdb in 1973, the proportion dropped to 64% in 1978. 
The proportion of letters judged corpetent or better drc^^)ed f ran 
28% to 20%. 

o Eig^ty percent of the 13-year-olds wrote successful letters to a 
mail order fiznv. 

o B^Ick U-year-olds inproved on some tasks and did not decline as 
fast as the nation on others, with the result that they narrwed, 
and in sane cases, erased any significant difference between their 
perfonnanoe as a group and the national performanoe. 

o Basically, proportions of mechanical errors in the papers did not 
change between 1969 and 1978. 

o Three-<iuarters of the students reported that writing Instruction 
takes up to one-third or less jOf their class time. The better 
writers indicated that they hild had more writing Instruction than 
had the poorer writers. 

o Very few students — 3% — appeared to be engaging in all of the 
following activities: prewritliig, creating nultiple drjifts, re- 
ceiving written and oral feedback from their teachers, and vork- 
ing to UTprove their papers after they are returned. 

For 9-year-olds: 

o Holistic evaluation did not reveal significant changes in the 
averstge writing performance of 9-year-olds between 1970 and 1979. 
However, the trends (particuleirly a 6% increase in better papers) 
indicate that there may have been an increase in quality. 
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o Rhetorical skill on a narrative task declined between 1970 and 
1979 in tenns of the percentage of competent papers. In 1979, on*/ 
1 student in 10 wrote an adequate jtory. 

o Rhetorical skill on a persuasive writing task ronained the sane 
between 1974 and 1979. Proportions of students able to include 
seme appeals rsnained at somewhat less than half, while about 
16% in both assessments wrote letters containing good appeals. 

o Rhetorical skill on a^pxitine business letter suggested that 
9-year-old8 have less difficulty with straightforward tasks. In 
1979 r about half wrote a successful letter to order a calendar 
through the mail. 

In light of the above data, three inportant observations can be made: 

1. The readiiig achievement of groups of young students who have his- 
torically perfozmed below national levels has inproved dramatically, 
Ooppensatory education efforts apparently are "paying off". 

2. But while gains "-icve been made, the need for ootipensatory pzograns 
has not vanished. The writing data vividly suggest that this 
need exists for between 10 and 25 percent of the students who ap- 
pear to have serious problems with writing. 

3. The decline in inferential ccnpiehension and in the ability of 
17-y8ar*oid students to *fl:lte persuasively coupled with the de- 
cline in mathematical problem-solving skills reported earlier by 
National Assesanent, strongly indicate that older students afe 
having difficulty applying basic skills. Although the National 
Assesanent survey data do not identify the cause for these declines, 
it may be that the narrow definition used by sane in the **back to the 
beuics" and the "minimal oaRpetency** movanents is having both a 
positive effect on the "basics" and a negative effect on the 
"application of the basics." This should be a cause for conoem. 
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HAS TITLE I IMPROVED EDUCATIOK FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS? 
EVIDEMCE FROM THREE NATIONAL ASSESSMENTS OF READING 

National Aisessment data - gathered between 1970 and 1980 

Indicate that students attending Title I •l^^^i^l* /.^J^^VaVe than 
l«prove<J their reading per<^ormance at a somewhat faster rate than 
students in schools not eligible for Title I assistance. 

Table 1 presents mean reading «c»»i«vement percentages for 
9-ye.r.olds, n-year-olds and 17-year-olds ^^^.^^^^i . Jl^ the 
non-Title I eligible schools «t three points in time 
1970-71 school year, the 1974-75 school year and the 1979-80 
ichLl year The^igures demonstrate that the reaiing P^^/""*"^* 
of students in Ti\le I eligible schools is lower ^han^ge 
performance of students in noneligible schools. That i6 to be 
•Jpect". But the table also shows that the differences between 
Jugibte and noneligible schools shrank between 1970 and 1980. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 present a more compjrehensi ve vi*« 
situation. Here we see that the effects of TUle I eligibility 
differ for different population groups. 

• At age 9 (Table 3) r the differences between black children 
in Title I eligible and noneligible schools shrank from 
5 1 to 4.3 points over the decade, whereas the 
eiigible/noneligible difference for Hispanic ch Idren grew 
from 6.1 points to 7.5 points between 1975 and 1980. 

• Black 9-year-olds in predominantly «hJneeligibl« schools 
gained ground on their peers in predominantly white 
noneligible schools, whereas the reverse appears to be 
true for blacks in predominantly black elementary schools: 
their eiigible/noneligible difference might have increased 
slightly between 1975 and 1980. 



*See Table 2 for percent of eligible schools in each national 
assessment. 
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The greatest closing of the g»P at age 9 took place In the 
Io!thL.t. xt the heglnfllng of the decade, Soutn.aat. n. 
students m eligible schools were 11- « P»^"" 
fellow students In nonellglble schools, at the dose "f 
ill decade, the gap had narrowed to 6.3 
students In eligible schools, on the other hand, fell 
?aftS« behind their colleagues In nonellglble schools. 

Thirteen-year-old students In eligible schools appear to 

Ha^'-'bit ir'th:"garn'"b:tS::rr.i"a°nd'n4",Vb;t 

xialn the .ost dranatlc change was for Southeastern 
l't;Kl.*?ti"ln'?llgtbJe schools, who' narrowed the gap fro» 
8.7 points to 4.9 points over the decade. 
Scventeen-year-old students In eligible schools Improved 
nost between 1975 ?nd 1980 (Table 5). 

Black 17<year-olds In eligible schools began the decade 
!bout five points behind blacks In "onel Iglble schools. 
But by the 7nd of the decade, there was no difference 
between the two groups. 

southeastern n-year-olds narrowed the gap between 
ellglble/nonellglble schools from 6.5 points to 

These significant changes and the overall P«*^*^*" 
narro3^n^g-P «ost population groups at -11 ^"^2^,^^ 

SSgdest tha. ^ In Title I schools are Improving at a faster 

rate than students In ncn-Tltle I schools. 
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Mr. Kjldej:. Thfc ou very much for your testimony. 
The next witness will be Dr. Roger Farr, director of the H. L. 
" Smiiri €enter, Indiana University, past president of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association. 

STATEMENT OF ROGER FARR, DIRECTOR, H. L. SMITH CENTER 
INDIANA UNIVERSIT\, PAST PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
READING ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Farr. I too have a copy of my testimony which I will submit 
and I will merely review some of the major points from that 
testimony. 

First of all, from the perspective of the International Reading 
Association, I am very pleased that we have the kind of data that 
National Assessment provides, and I am pleased that the Federal 
Government has seen fit to fund this important assessment activi- 
ty. NAEP provides us with a basis for knowing where we are and 
gives us some understanding of where we need to improve. 

There are some problems identified by the NAEP data. While the 
data indicates that schools are doing a good job teaching basic 
skills, there is obviously a problem with the higher level, critical 
reading, thinking skills. There also are some- problems with the 
data in that the data does not provide us with an opportunity to 
evaluate progress in local school districts and States. We need to 
have more State assessment data to better understand the reading 
progress of students in our schools. 

One concern that I, and I believe most members of the Interna- 
tional Reading Asaociation have is the continuing statements about 
national literacy that one finds in newspapers and magazines. Most 
of these statements are based on limited facts. 

It is pleasing that National Assessment has data that can pro- 
vide a factual basis regarding literacy trends. More important is 
how open NAEP has been in its development of that data. NAEP 
has involved a wide variety of groups in reviewing hoW the tests 
are developed, the objectives to be measured, and the analysis of 
the data. 

I would like to put the results of National Assessment in an 
historical perspective, not just for the past 10 years, but for the 
past 40 or 50 years. These results do fit an historical pattern. There 
is no question that basic literacy in this Natidn has been increasing 
for at least 40 or 50 years, and probably longer. We don't really 
know about periods more than 50 years ago because we don't have 
any kind of data before that period of time. 

When we did a study in Indiana comparing students reading in 
grades 6 and 10 for in 1944 and 1976, we found that the 1976 6th 
and 10th graders were reading about 1 full year better than their 
1944 counterparts. In addition, there were more minority students 
in schools in 1976 and indeed the dropout rates had declined very 
dramatically between 1944 and 1976. 

Despite the positive results, we should examine the NAEP data 
to see where it suggests that schools need to improve. One of those 
areas is in the application of reading skills and the teaching of 
critical and inferential reading skills. Those kinds of skills are 
usually developed in high school classrooms. 
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While I want to emphasize that that is an area of concern, I 
would also yke to emphasize that the increases in basic literacy far 
outstrips the declines in the inferential skills ^or the 17 yearoWs. 
Those people who would argue that basic literacy in this Nation is 
declining are obviously wrong. Basic literacy levels in this Nation 
are improving. 

At the 13- and 17-year-old levels, basic literacy is stable, and at 
the 9-year-old level, the increases are very pronounced. Also, the 
data that we have available indicates that America is a nation of 
readers. Those who would argue that we are not are wrong. 

A recent study conducted by Yankeiovich, Skelly & White, Inc., 
for the book publishers who wanted to know what Americans are 
reading and how much they are reading, concluded that Arfierica 
can accurately be described as a nation of readers. They infer* 
viewed, in 1-hour inten?iews, a very carefully selected population of 
people age 16 and over. According to the survey, over 90 percent of 
those people were regular readers of books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers, and a mere 6 percent indicated that they read nothing. 

This 6 percent is a significant group, but when you understand 
that this included all people in our country, except for those who 
were institutionalized, the percentage becomes more understanda- 
ble. 

In a recent review of studies regarding reading habits. Bob Ellis, 
concluded that over 90 percent of Americans read some type of 
publication: newspapers, magazines, or books with great frequency. 

His review revealed that the 5 percent who could accurately be 
described as nonreaders were in some way visually handicapped oi 
were readers of other languages. 

I would like to briefly mention the studies that have been con- 
ducted comparing reading in the United States with reading in 
other nations. 

When the top 9 percent of our 12th grade students are compared 
with other nations, it turns out that our students compare quite 
favorably. You might wonder why only the top 9 percent of the 
12th graders- The study had to take the lowest common denomina- 
tor, because many other nations do not have the same percentage 
of youngsters in scho^' 'n the 12th grade that we have. When you 
consider that while are performing quite well with the top 9 
percent, we still have most of the other students in our classrooms. 

1 think that American education can be proud of both its efforts 
to produce quality and equality in public education. Nevertheless, 
we still have much to do for students in certain population areas of 
this Nation. 

Literacy is not as high as it ought to be; and there is no question 
that the literacy demands in the Nation are increasing. We need 
studies on how difficult everyday reading materials are to read and 
the kinds of reading that people have to do to survive in our 
society. 

We seem to have a paucity of some of these kinds of studies. The 
higher level thinking/reading skills are something schools need to 
promote. We need to to find out what we can do to encourage the 
teaching of reading/thinking skills beyond the basic skills. 
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I would like to suggest that there are a number of ways that the 
Federal Government could continue to play k role in assessing 
literacy trends in the Nation. 

First, it is important that we have the National Assessment data, 
and I ^ mid encourage the Federal Government to continue to fund 
the collection of that data so that decisions about improving educa- 
tion are t^fised on facts. 

I would also suggest that we make better use of that data. All too 
often newspapers and magazines report only the bad news. Public 
opinion and policy is often based on the limited reporting in the 
public media. 

I hope that we all understand that this is a nation that is not 
declining in basic literacy skills, but indeed has been increasing for 
a long period of time. More importantly this has occurred at the 
same time that we have been including more youngsters in our 
Nation's schools. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement cf R<^er Farr follows:] 

Pbkparbd Statement or Roger Farr, Director, H L. Smith Center, Indiana 
UNiVEismr, Past President, International Reading Association 

For years we have been reading in our newspapers and magazines about the 
decline in basic reading ability among school-affed cnildren in the United States. It 
18 not uncommon td read concerns such as tne following voiced in our local or 
national newspapers and magazines, in legislative halls, at board of education 
meetings, and at meetings of civic groups* 

•'What's wrong with our schools? Why don't they teach students to read?" 

"Kids can't read, write, or spell today!" 

''High school students don't read because they don't know how. In my day 
we 

How justified are these often-repeated criticisms of our schools? Certainly thev 
reflect a real concern that shouldn't— and can't --be ignored. If students aren t 
learning to read as well as they used to, we need to do something about it. But first, 
we need to determine how well our children do read— in urban schools and small 
town and rural schools, i.i the different areas of the country, and at all grade levels. 
If the teaching of reading is weak as some of the critics proclaim, it must be 
improved. Even if we are making significant inroads on improving the situation, we 
must do better The questions w need to begin with to determine if the criticisms 
are valid include: An* students learning to read? How well? Are students learning 
to raad batter than in the past? Regardless of the answers to these questions, we 
must then ask What can we do to improve the effectiveness of reading programs? 
Where do we start? ^ r ^ 

The concern over the supposedly declining reading ability of our nation's youth 
has been one nmpt^ of the continuing criticism of education in general. Today's 
critics of education voice the lame concerns and deal with the same issues as did 
those of twenty or thirty years a^o. 

A bri'jf review of those criticisms may help to put today's criticisms in proper 
perspective. The long running debate about the eftectiveness of today's education 
was exemplified in Arthur E. Bestor's "Educational Wastelands" in 1963 He insist- 
.xl that "educationists*' had taken intellectual disciplines out of the educating proc- 
find as a result, children were not being taught how to think. More frequently, 
however, attacks on the development of language skills in the schools were less 
intellectual than Bestor's, citing merely examples of poor spelling and grammatical 
usage by children and teachers.* The unscientific technique of evaluating Qur educa* 
tional efforts is itill used today,* as is exemplified by the most recent edition of 
Newsweek' , which takes today's teachers to task 

Criticism of reading instruction was focused in 1955 with the appearance of 
Rudolph P jh s "Why Johnny Can't Read," which contended that phonics instruc- 
tion in the schools had been replaced by a "look^y" method and tnat as a result, 



' Eg , an Engluih teacher exemplinm language incompetence as spelling errort in the Chicago 
Tribune. Feb 16, 1962, p H • -e 

» Apr 27, 1»H1 
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the children of the nation were unable to read Flesch s book had considerable 
i mp ae t a nd goiwrotod s ub a tanti a i la y a n d profesiinnn) reHpon a e . ' — ^ — _ 

In reviewing and writing about the book, most periodicals included critical re- 
sponses: In Newsweek. William S Gray stressed that there were more than one 
method to teaching reading; » in Time. Ruth Dunbar called the book a hue and cry 
directed at a strawman." * Flesch was subjected to analyses that pointed out numer- 
ous errors in his book, that argued that he was writing about pronouncing— not 
understanding— words, and that insisted that phonics were being taught, in coiyunc- 
tion with other methods- Several publications initiated lengthy series about how 
reading was being taught » It was a flare-up in a debate that continues yet today." 

The concern whipped up by Flesch boiled over with the advent of Sputnik in 1956. 
Although initially focused on science training, it quickly expanded to education in 
general and reading in particular. U.S. schools were compared with Russian schools 
in an attempt to explain how our nation lost the first lap in the race into space 
Flesch s contention that phonics were a key answer being ignored became the battle 
cry of the critics; an attempt in the Saturday Review to suggest that reading 
instruction is more complex than a phonics versus "look-say dilemma earned a tart 
response from a reader: "There is a real war on in reading, and for the future well- 
being of American Education, it is important that the right side win. ' 

Arthur Trace exemplifies the impact of the space race on educational cnticism. 
His 'What Ivan Knows That Johnny Doesn't'^ (1961) insisted that, .contrary to 
popuidr opinion, Russian schools did not neglect training in the humltnities in favor 
of math and science. Rather, he insisted, they did a much better job than U.S 
schools In the Saturday Evening Post," Tracfs compared the controlled vocabularies 
of American school reading texts to what he claimed were the much larger lexicons 
developed at the earliest ages in Russian pupils. . . , r 

Trac?8 book, and a collection edited by Charles C. Walcutt (1961) were typical of 
criticism in the early 1960'8; they were not heavily supported with daU. Oddly, 
there was no tendency in such debate to apply achievement trend data, which in 
those years would have shown marked gains in comparison to any previous periods. 

A third great wave of concern and criticism has come with concern over the 
reported decline in some test scores— particularly on collegte entrance exams— and it 
is, once again* highly attentive to reading and reading-related areas 

The data pool that is available on the trends in reading achievement, however, 
strongly contradicts the claims of the critics. The daU do not support the clainis 
that children today are poorer readers than those of previous generations. In fact, if 
one is concerned with basic literacy— as represented by the comprehension of every- 
day reading matter- the daU tend to supjJort the conclusion that today s children 
are better readers than children from any period in the past and that improvement 
in this area has been continuous in the history of education in the United SUt«. 

The results of the 1979-80 National Assessment in reading certainly support the 
conclusion that basic literacy levejs are increasing. The National Assessment test in 
reading is a test designed to assess basic reading ability in three broad c&t^on^: 
literal comprehension, inferential Cotnprehcniion, and use of le fe re nc e skills. The 
focus of the NAEP reading tests on comprehension is especially noteworthy: as a 
- nation we want to know if our children are learning to read— arid reading means 

^T?rN>^PtesU were administered in the 1970-71, 1974-75, and 1979-80 school 
years to a broad sample of nine, thirteen, and seventeen year olds representing all 
geographic sections of the country. The sample was selected to provide adequate 
represenUtioB of both males and females, studenta from both majority and minority 
racial groups, students whoae parents had achieved varying levels of education, and 
students from communities of various types and sizes. 

The test questions developed by NAEP sample a wide variety of reading compre- 
hension skills and include reading tasks representing both in-school and out^f- 
school reading activities The NAEP reading tesU were developed to reflect the 
important goiUs of reading as determined by a consensus of groups of educators and 
lay persons It is important to note that in these days of truth in testing, the 
planning, development, and interpretation of the NAEP reaJing tesU has always 
Deen open to review. 



* Msr 21, 1955 

♦June 20. 1955 ^ . ^. 

»Eg.Chnftian Science Monitor, beginning Oct 7 I95i> . . « 

• wTlneii Fle*;h i re^mergence to revotce hw Argument in Familv Lircle. No l. 1979 

' "But there i» no pence, " Saturday Review. Apr 21, 1962. p 54 A responic to comment in 
that periodical January 20. 1962 
•Nlay 27. 1961, p + . 
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What, then, can one conclude from the three administrations of the NAEP read- 
ing test? What do the test results suggest about trends in reading ability among 
^ ■ fiu : il - ag e thihli g ii in th e Ui i il e ii atates ? The fulluwing f ivB Wnduglu i a are of 
primary importance: 

First, for the first time in our nation's history, we have a valid and reliable 
estimate oi trends in reading achievement. The fact that these estimates of ten-year 
trends in reading achievement exist is extremely important. No lon^r, can misin- 
formation or lack of data be an excuse for mismterpreting trends m the develop- 
ment of literacy in this nation. 

Second, the results strongly contradict claims of declining literacy and instead 
reveal a pattern of increasing or stable literacy levels over the past ten years. One 
notable exception to that pattern is the decline in inferential reading comprehen- 
sion among seventeen year olds, but is should be emphasised that the increase in 
basic literacy is considerably large while the decline in inferential comprehension is 
small. 

Third, the largest increases are among those populations which have been the 
primary focus of supplemental educational programs. These groups include the 
youngest students ana those most educationally and socio-economically deprived. 

Fourth, the stability of reading achievement among thirteen and seventeen year 
olds over the poot ten years suggests that extra effort is needed at these levels if 
improvements similar to those at the nine year old level are expected. 

Fifth, the decline of inferential reading skills among seventeen year olds exists 
primarilv among the most able students. 

Overall, ^the NAEP results suggest that the basic reading skills of schoolage 
children are improving and lhat we may be at a national all-time high in twsic 
literacy achievement. However, a note of caution relates to the decline of inferential 
reading skills among seventeen year olds. It seems that students are learning to 
read, but they are not expanding and developing their reading skills at the most 
advanced levels. 

There are other studies that provide important information regarding reading and 
literacy levels in the United States. These studies support the most recent NAEP 
data, but more importantly they provide a bixuder perspective from which to 
interpret the NAEP reading survey. Several examples of these studies follows 

One study concludes that ''Americans can accurately be described as a nation of 
readers/' In 1978. Yankelovich, Skelly, and White, Inc.' examined the nature of 
reading and book buying habits and motivations of the United Sta^^ population, 
age sixteen and over. According to the survey, 55 percent of the population had read 
at least one book in the prececfing six months, ana these people also read magazines 
and/or newspapers. Of these, 45 percent had read more than ten books during that 
period. Another 39 percent of the total population read magazines and newspapers 
rather than books. Only six percent read nothing. 

A review of a number of studies by Robert A. Ellis *° also endorses us ais a nation 
of readers. Ellis studied readership surveys that were conducted (including Gallup, 
1975; Lieberman, 1975; Simmons, 1970 and 1975; Target Group Index Study, 1972 
and 1975) to determine the state of American reading habits and skills. His review 
concluded that over 90 percent of Americans read some type of publication^ 
newspaper, magazine, or book— with some frequency. The five percent who could 
accurately be described as nonreaders were usually characterizea as being visually 
handicapped or readers of other languages. 

Examination cf the survey data also indicates that reading habits are established 
very early in life. Two mmor influences are parents* habits and interests and 
successful experiences in the beginning school years. Children whose parents read to 
them were found to be better readers and exhibited a greater interest in books than 
children whose parents did not read to them, and children who experienced success 
during their first few years in school developed into readers 

An Indiana study shows today's children n*ay read At least as well as— and 
probably better than— students their age thirty years ago. This studv compared the 
reading achievement of sixth and tenth graders in that state in 1944-45 to that of 
children in the same f in 1976 (ftrr. Fay, and Negley. 1978). The same 
edition of the Iowa Silt ^ding Tests was administered both times. When the 
grade equivalent scores y were considered, the students in 197ti scored about the 
same overall as they did 30 years earlier. 



'Yankelovich. Skelly. and White. Inc for The Book Indufltry Study Group "Consumer Re- 
search Study on Reading and Book Purchasing,' BISG Report No 6 October 1978 

Ellis. Robert A 'The Sute of American Reading Habits and Skills. " February 197K (unpub- 
lished paper) 

" Farr, R. Fay, L and Negley. H "Then and Now Reading Achievement in Indiana ' {11M4- 
4^ and 1976). Bloomington, Ind School of Education. Indiana University. 1 978 
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ridbyever, the 1944-45 sixth grade studenta were found to be approximately 10 
months older than their 1976 counterparts, and the 1944-45 tenth graders were 
found to be 14 months older than the 1976 tenth graders. When the scores y^.re 
ad t UBtCd far Ih wc ag e difT e tm iew , the 1076 mnih gf ftds r s o utsc o r ad t>wr ^. tvUer 
counterparts significantly on every subskill measured and on total swre. pe adfiwt- 
«d kicores of the 1976 tenth graders were also significantly higher than those of the 
i&44-i5 studento on all subtests except one. Both sophoir.ore groups performed the 
same on the paragraph comprehension subtest The major conclusion of the Indiana 
study was that the reading achievements of the 1^6 studente were markedly 
improved over those of the 1944-45 students when the age differences were taken 
into consideration. , . . . 

Contrary to popular opinion. American students compare quite «vorably to stu- 
twnta from other countries throughout the world. The resulte of a 1977 study 
<Wolf) ^* showed the top C percent of the twelfth graaers in the United ^tes 
i.«rformed better on a test of reading comprehension than conjparable students 
elsewhere. That is, they outperformed students in their last year of secondary school 
in Belgium* Chile, England, Finland, Flemish Belgium. French Belgium, Hungary. 
India, Iran, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, New Ze.4anu, Scotland^ and Sweden. One 
may well be concerned that the comparison was only between the top nine percent 
ui each country. . . ^ , . i 

But there are important factors that must be considered when croM cultural 
ofnparisons are made For example, the United States advocates an educational 
program that is available to everyone— unlike many other countner ^where it is 
determined very early in a student's educational life whether s/he is qualified to 
attend secondary school at all. Over 75 percent of the twelfth-grade population in 
the United States was enrolled in school in 1977, while the other fourteen wuntnes 
had a median percentage enrollment of 17 percent; thus that 9 percent cited earlier 
jLchieves significance. , . , , . 

An analysis by Donald Fisher »^ of the data collected m several surveys does not 
support claims that schools of today are less effective than the schools of yesterday. 
FUher examined the data from a number of studies concerning functional literacy 
that were completed during the 19708. He concluded that our schools— elementary 
and secondary— are more effective than ever in increasing literacy throughout the 
United States. , ^. . • u j i *u 

The misconception about declining reading achievement is based pnmanly on the 
decline on the Scholastic Aptitude Test performance by college bound high school 
juniors and seniors. While the score declines on such tests need to be studied, they 
should not be used as an overall evaluation of the nation s schools or of particular 
skills they do not measure. The prestigious Wirtz report on the SAT decline 
stressed this point: , . . .... , . 

Any generaliiation from the SAT statistics has to be carefully qualified. It should 
not be extended to cover the situation of American Youth as a whole or the overall 
effectiveneas of the learning procese. _ ^ ^ ^ « , 

. recently published College Board Guidelines on the Usee of College Board 
Test Sta-.^ and Related Data warn sharply against their misuse as measures of the 
broader eflecUvanen of elementary and secondary education in general. 

Furthermore, the SAT tests do not assess basic reading ability. Indeed, approxi- 
mately a ninth grade, reading ability is needed for a student to even read the 
questions on the SAT A useful analogy may be drawn between swimming ability 
and reading If it were discovered that our Olympic swimmers wei^ achieving 
poorer times over a number of years, we would not be able to conclude that the 
basic swimming ability of all swimmers in the country is declining. In the same 
vein, because those students who are ambitious for college are sconng lower on the 
SAT test*, we should not conclude that the basic reading ability of all studente is 

^n adStion, the SAT-taking population has incorporated a broader span of abili- 
ties due to a national commitment to enlarge opportunities for higher education for 

Tente of our population who could not hope for such opportunity in the past, 
ually important, the SAT does not measure basic reading skills. In order to 
determine the trends in reading achievement, we need to assess the reading 
achievement of various levels of studente at different times 



»«Wolf. Richard M 'Achievement in America National Report of the United States for the 
Inlcmationml Educational Achievement Project. " New York. New York Teachers College. Co- 
lumbia Univenity. 1977 . T^^ . ... 

»^F«her. Donald, "Functional Literacy and the Schools. Washington. DC National Insti- 
tute of Education. 1978 (ERIC ED * \r>\l60) , * . o . 

•♦Wirti, Willard. et ai 'On further examination rep.ort of the Advisory ^^rielon the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test score decline * New York College Entrance Examination Board, 1977 
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All of th««e results have implicationa for education Perhaps the most important 
of these implications is the need to reaffirm the value of our nation's public schools 
and oUj^ e6rtmlinWRl to equality and quality as the twui goals of mir education 
system. 

One of the advantages of a democratic society is that it promotes continual public 
scrutiny of its public schools and allows for citizen participation in changing the 
educational m^em. It is ironic, therefore, that this process now threatens to lead us 
to abandon the basic goal that our public education system was created to achieve: 
the promotion of democracy itself. My primary recommendation to Federal legisla- 
tors who would build a background for educational action in the 1980's is that they 
begin by reaffinning this historic goal. 

A recent artiele by R Freeman Butts ;«views how our public schools were 
established as a politcal investment in the< future of democracy '* In revising the 
laws of Virginia. Thomas Jefferson . . proposed a svstem of public schools, gov- 
erned by pui>lic officials and supported by public funds, to overcome the political 
inequities and privileges inherent in private education." It was Jefferson's conten- 
tion that public schools would help break down family, class, and economic privi- 
legee and help guarantee that each citizen would have an opportunity to develop his 
or her potenti^. This, Jefferson believed, would not only promote democracy, but 
wouldalw create an-alertcitittnryeag^ _ _ 

As Butta notes, this principle gained its national acceptance statle bv state, and 
our commitment to it remains in the state constitutions. Vet as Federal funds have 
financed an increasing percentage of public school operation and educational devel- 
opment these funds have been allocated with stringent stipulations that they be 
spent in a manner that helps eliminate inequities in educational opportunity. The 
raieral government has sometimes found it necessary to exercise this control defen- 
sively—by withholding from states and cities where there is disparity in the quality 
of educational opportunity This fact demonstrates that we have not ^et effectea 
fully equal opportunity in education— even within local systems; but it also indi* 
catee that the Jefferaonian goal for education is Federal as well as state policy. 

I beUeve that two objectives can be logically deduced from our goal of democratize 
ing America by creating equal educational opportunity for all our citizens: (1) As 
there is no one curriculum that can fit every individual, we have pursued an 
ofarjective of building diversity into our educational programs. This ob^ive has 
tried to meet the diverse needs, abilities, talents, and interests of our citizens at all 
economic levels in all geographic regions. (2) At the same time, we have been 
committed to developing each citizen's potential into as viable a commodity in 
modem society as poasible so that both the society and the individual can achieve 
success. Thus our goal to provide equality in public education has been bound to an 
objective which would provide quality education at the same time.** 

The goal of democratizing our society by attempting to guarantee everyone oual* 
ity eiducation has developed slowly but continuously in our nation And much of our 
progress has been relatively recent. In a powerful argument for what our schools 
have acooniplii^ied, Harold Hodgkinson writes that in the past 30 years, we have 
done for over 75 percent of our students in elementary and secondary grades what 
we were expected to do for a fourth of them in 1950— get them prepared for the 
higher education they seek. He points out that this has drastically broadened the 
group of students taking college entrance exams and that although we might Jiave 
exjpected a very dramatic drop in the scores on such exams, the scores have actually 
fallen off by only a few questions. 

Although Hodgkinson s point is an effective response to critics who cite declines 
on college entrance exams as an argument that our schools have failed, it does not 
point out that our comprehensive, public schools have been intended to serve the 
non-college-bound student as well. In arguing that we are beset with "compelling 
problems that must be solved if free public education is to survive," Virginia 
Sparling, president of the national PTA, recently acknowledged that "U.S. schools 
eaucate more people to a higher level than any other nation, . . If literacy is 
defined in terms of very basic competency, we nave achieved nearly total national 
literacy for all citizens who are not physically or psychologically handicapped to 



** Educational Vouchers The Private Pursuit of the Public Purse Phi Delta Kappan. (61/1). 
September 1976, 7<9 

>M am obligated to note that ButU' article mdicatat he would rot agree that meeting 
individual nceda or interests or preparing citizens to succeed in jobs can be deduced from 
JefferMm's political purpoae in propoain pubhc education 

>'WhatB Right With Education Phi L Ita Kappari^€l/3). November 1979. 159-162. 

'•Kids, Teachera, and ParenU "Give Js Better Schools" US News and World Report, (87/ 
11). Sept 10. 1979.31 
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degr«e« that make them uneducable.** Understandably, this is not yet adequate. 
Even ii ' th» hierafcy hACegAfy to ftinctlon c ff ectt y gly in WKv e iy did n o t dm nge as 
society develops, we wCuld be eager to educate our citizens to much higher levels of 
literacy. This ambition" explains some of the criticism that prods our educational 
system to develop more effective methods, materials, and teachers. 

Our intense concern over education in the U.S. has, when coupled with its 
democratizing purpose, guided our comprehensive system to the position of world 
leadership that Sparling noted. That success has led other nations to turn to it as a 
model. Yet. even in the Cace of this external recognition, internal public expectan- 
cies, criticism from both our educational and lay communities, and media focus on 
the negative are promoting educational trends which threaten the very existence of 
our comprehensive public schools by locidng us in on a course that would abandon 
Jefferson's goal. 



"It is ironic that in the 1970s various American conwnissions and panels advocat- 
ed that we abandon the American invention of comprehensive schooling at a time 
when advanced nations, after a long and continuing effort toward educational 
reform, are beginning to make significant progress toward instituting this model. 
. . . Thifl movement reflected the need for a more highly educated populace to meet 
the industrial and technical demands oif post-war development ana also as a means 
towani social and political justice in terms of social mobility and economic qual- 
ity.' " •» 

It appears that the critical concern that may lead us to toss the baby out with the 
bath water has not clouded the objective perspective of nations such as Sweden and 
Great Britain, which see the best students in the U.S. performing at least on a par 
with their own" and who note the rest of our citizenship being better prepared for 
the technological aje by our comprehensive schools than their citizens are preoared 
by their elitist, separatist educational systems. Their observation ia verified, tor 
example, by tht number of U.S. citizens who have won Nobel prizes in science the 
past & yean. Seventy-three have gone to Americans. The country that is closest to 
that distinction is Great Britain with 22.» 

I would not want this subcommittee to conclude that I believe there is no room 
for improvement in reading education. I believe that the Federal Government has 
an important role to play in this effort— both by helping to clarify the present 
sUtufl of reading achievement in th^ United States so that fully informed education- 
al decisions canbe made and by supporting research and experimentation related to 
reading instruction. Therefore, I would like to make the following fpur recommenda- 
tions: 

1. First, the Federal Government can establish a system, procedure, or apparatus 
to continually reevaluate educational needs. Such a procedure would need to probe 
the various aspects of contemporary citizenship to determine what kind of literacy 
and noathematical skills, for example, are basic to the success of society and the 
individual. It could determine how basic the development of critical thinking skills 
are to the sustenance of a democratic nation and what values relate to that objec- 
tive. This would assure both that societal changes are defined for the consideration 
of educational cliange and that those changes would not abandon the principle of 
providing educational opportunity to all citizens. ^ « i 

2. With a continuously updated validity of needs as objectives, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could promote careful, assessment of what our schools have accomplished, 
are accomplishing, and must yet accomplish in order to meet those objectives. This 
would allow us to build on our strengths. The Federal Government could commis- 
sion very carefully structured trend studies that would collect and create significant 
data, and which would make viable interpretations of that data to suggest possible 
conclusions about the status of education. Such studies must, of course, consider all 
relevant test, educational, and societal factors. 



••For a book-length analytw of literacy in the United States, see Cook, Wanda Ranksza 
"Adult Literacy EJication in the United States." Newark, Del • International Reading Aasoci- 

*'*Splutmg Up the School System Are ComprehenBive High Schools Doomed? Phi DelU 
Kappan,t61/2). October 1979,94 ,. . ^ . « 

«' The internal quotation is cited from "the International Context In Caroline Benn and B 
Simon, "Half Way There Report on tht British Comprehensive School Reform London 
McGraw-Hill, 1970, p 1 .. ..or.. 

*■ Wolf Richard M "Achievement m America national report of the United States for the 
International Educational Achievement Project " New York, N Y Teachers College, Columbia 
Unversity. 1977. „ ^ „ . „ , - 

»»"U S scientists,' hold on Nobel priies seems likely to loosen soon The [Louisvi'V] Courier- 
Journal, Oct 31, 1979. p All 
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I t Ifl vital that thi s cu i itinuai aMMsn i ent e f - wh <r o wo aro c oi w d^ r precw a a s well 

as product As noted, the power of tests to reveal educational accomplishment is 
limited, and we know embarrassingly little about what actually is happening in the 
classroom. New research methodologies are developing to allow us to portray typical 
teacher behavior and profeasionalism. and the Federal Government should give 
heavy endorsement to this descriptive effort. ^ ^ * 

3 Coupled to a current description of (a) where we need to go with education, (b) 
how far along that path we are. and (c) what we are now doing tb close the gap. the 
Federal Ciovemment can encourage educational research and development to at- 
tempt to discover more effective methods and prooedures to get there. We need 
extensive efforts to determine what methodologies are most effective in the class- 

"'I'believe this third and very vital phase of Federal involvement should place a 
heavy emphasis on research related to pit)cedure as opposed to product. There has 
never been a pronounced Federal emphasis on improving teacher practices or teach- 
er education. Thus the Federal Government should contribute to the improvement 
of teacher education by increasing its funding of experimental preservice and inser- 
vice trairiing. I bdieve^that the role of the teacher is the key to improved instruc- 
tion Yet the average elementary teacher will take less than one year of courses in 
professional education preparatory to beginning teaching and tne secondary teacher 
will ti»ke less than a semester. There is no guarantee that any one course will deal 
with the best practices and methodologies. 

Teacher education programs that incorporate a fifth year of intern t^hing, or 
differentiated sUfTing. or increased field experiences in schools should be encour- 
aged In addition, government funds can be of vital assistance to school systems and 
education institutions in upgrading the preparation of teachers by promoting the 
development of better courses. ....... . j , 

The Federal Government should encourage and fund additional educational re- 
search efforts that are directed toward the solution of known problem areas in 
education. For example, it is a well established fact that chUdren from low socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds are more api to experience reading difficultiea than chUdren 
from middle or high socioeconomic backgrounds. We need to continue 
resources to develop reading methods, materials, and programs that can be used 
more effectively with such populations, taking account that chUdrcn do not all have 
the same background of experiences and opportunities. Thus, a cfuld from one 
locality can differ extensively from a child in another locality. Because of this, their 
•needs— and consequently the appropriate instructional methodology and materials 
to be used— should differ. ^ .... u 

In promoting such development. Federal incentives should encourage changes 
that more effectively link instruction within the school itself, to the educational 
opportunities in and responsibilities of our society at large. This effort should not 
only make education more effective^ but should help educate the public that it « 
unwise to expect schools to accept sole reaponsibility for the intellectual and skill 
development of our children. 

4 Fmally. the Federal Government has the obligation to effectively disseminate 
the information it generates with public funds. This has not always been the case in 
the past. For example, tlhe Federal Government cut funding of the National Assess- 
ment study to a point where the contractor has been unable to carry out effective 
dissemination of its findings. . » 

If teachers, professional educators, parents, decision makers, and the putjuc at 
large are to express their concern and have input into decisions affecting education, 
they need to exercise that input from a fully informed perspective 

Mr. KiLDEE. The two bells which you heard ring indicate there is 
a recorded rollcall in the House. It will take the members of the 
subcommittee no m ^e than 10 minutes to go to the House cham- 
ber and respond to tnat. Then the hearinfe should not be interrupt- 
ed following that, because there will be a long debate on the 
pending matter on the House floor. We will resume this hearing 
following a 10-minute break. 

(A short recess was taken ] 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much for waiting. 

I would like to call upon the Honorable William Gray, Member 
of Congress, to introduce the next witness. 

ER|c 33 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. CRAY. A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLV ANIA 

Mr. Gray. Thank you. r» • 

I have the distinct honor and privilege to introduce Dr Marjorie 
Fanner, a constituent of mine from the Second District of Pennsyl- 

Dr. Farmer has been employed since 1975 as executive director of 
reading and English curriculum and instruction for the Philadel- 
phia public schools, , u j» *• - 

In this role she is responsible for direction, olanning, budgeting, 
management supervision, and curriculum development for the com- 
prehensive instructional program in English, reading, and related 
communications skills. . ^ j I m i 

She received her undergraduate and graduate degrees at Temple 
University in Philadelphia, and has done postdoctorate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania. , « » i r. vi 

Dr Fanner is also past president of the National Council ot 
Teachere of English, and is also a past prwident of the Pennsylva- 
nia Council of Teachers of English. She is an active member of 
numerous professional and scientific organizations, including the 
International Reading Association, American Association of bchool 
Administrators, and the National Council of Teachers of Lnglish- 
IngTask Force on Career Education. , . 

Dr Fanner brings years o^ experience and knowledge concerning 
the issues and problems in education and no doubt will be an asset 
in your deliberations today and in the future. 

aie has been an outstanding leader m the city of Philadelphja, 
and indeed in the State of Pennsylvania, not only in educatior but 
in many other fields, and it is myjrfeasure simply to mtroduce her 
to this committee and to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDKE. Thank you. Congressman Gray. 

Dr. Farmer? 

STATEMENT OF MARJORIE FARMER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
EiJgLISH AND READING CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DISTRICT, REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Dr. Farmer. Thank you very much. Congressman Gray, Mr. 

''^I'tSmk the committee for the privilege of offering some remarks 
in this session. . , . ♦ 

As the earlier speakers have said, we see m the achievement 
trends that are reported through the assessment a very clear re- 
flection of tlie impact on education of migor legislative support tor 
education from the mid-sixties through the seventies, so we know— 
with more certainty now that we have the assessment than was 
ever possible for us before-that educational legislation and educa- 
tionall^nding do indeed play a crucial role in settmg patterns for 
educational achievement. j u *u- 

We believe that the decisions that are to be made by this com- 
mittee and by the Congress regarding legislative implications of 
these assessments are critical decisions which will affect the direc- 
tion of the education and the lifetime careers of a generation ot 
young people. 
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In my brief remarks I ^ant to do just three things: 

First, comment briefly on the direction ot major trends in read- 
_Jng-and-Avriting achivement; second, offer some recommendations 
for ways of improving achivement in both reading and writing; 
and, third, propose to this committee, for your consideration, cer- 
tain specific legislative directions. 

First, then, a comment on achievement trends m readmg and 
writing, I will look at those trends in two ways: 

First in terms of age groups (9-, 13-, 17-year-olds) and second, m 
terms of three important cross-age groupings— students in disad- 
vantaged urban areas, black students, and male students. 

Wim some variations in the specific competencies that are being 
assessed, there is a general downward trend not in achievement, 
but in the rate of achievement gain, as students progress through 
their years of schooling. . , ^ ^ « *t 

We see reflected in the substantial gains of 9-year-oIds, the suc- 
cesses of extensive early childhood programs in the late sixti^ and 
seventies. I want to point out three important characteristics of 
these programs, ^ r i • 

The first characteristic is very strong parental and lamily in- 
volvement. Parent participation is actively encouraged in early 
childhood programsi providing learning both for parents and for 
teachers, as teachers have the opportunity to see their students 
from the parents' point of view. 

S^nd, there ia considerable attention given in those programs 
to ail aspects of wigaage development and use: notjust to reading, 
but to oral communication and to writing as well. These competen- 
cies are developed through the youngsters' emerging interests, 
through many different kinds of activities. Children arc given op- 
portunities to use language in many ways. 

The third characteristic worth noting here is that during this 
decade, particularly, there has been a great deal of resterch in the 
profession into the principles and practices of language develop- 
ment Our early childhood programs have given us the opportunity 
to put into practicp much of what we have learned. There has been 
significant family involvement, and attention to all aspects of lan- 
guage development, as well as extensive research and study in this 
field. 

As students move through the grades, we see an increasing spe- 
cialization in reading instruction, and we see the separation of 
reading instructi6n from other school subjects, and from the out-of- 
school lives of children. . , , ^ ... . in 

Through most of the decade, the title I definition of basic skills 
as reading and mathematics has led to i very narrow focus on 
reading skills. That narrow focus is rei^^ed in greatly diminished 
attention to the teaching of writing m Cjie middle and secondaiy 
grades, and in a decline in writing perforrtiance at age 13, which is 
continued at age 17. ,. i 

In both reading and writing assessments, as earlier speakers 
have reported, the significant areas of decline are those that deal 
with the higher level intellectual operations, such as inferential 
comprehension. r x 

Students are generally able to give the literal meaning of what 
they have read, and to write an acceptable business letter, but they 
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are les s l i kely to be ab l e to connect what they .nave read vith th e 
' rest of their knowledge and experience, or to use their writing 
skills to express original ideas or produce a persuasive letter. 

Those are skills that would enable students to make use of 
language for learning and for solving the problems they will meet 
throughout their lives. 

On the other hand, when we look at the cross-age groupings that 
I have mentioned, three groups whose achievement has long lagged 
considerably behind national ^evels, we see an upward trend at 
each age level. 

The first of these groups — students in disadvantaged urban 
school settings — have been served by compensatory programs such 
as tit^e I, making it possible for us to provide new levels of staffing, 
additional community resources, and increased involvement of par- 
ents; and to make additional professional expertise available to 
serve those young people. 

We have been able here, too, to put into practice some of the best 
of what we know about teaching, just as we were able to do with 
our early childhood programs. 

The second group of learners are black students. We believe that 
in addition to the many black students who have benefited from 
title I services, all black students have benefited from the civil 
rights movement, through the broader participation of black par- 
ents and black professionals in education. 

We think that the growing field of Afro-American studies has 
also contributed significantly to this in\provement, as students of 
all races have come to understand the intellectual gifts of black 
people. We know that actual achievement and the expectation of 
achievement are closely correlated; as expectation has risen, so has 
achievement. 

The third group are boys, in many ways the last disadvantaged 
group in our schools. It seems likely to me that boys have been the 
unexpected beneficiaries of the women's equity movement. As we 
have learned that girls can achieve in mathematics, we have seen 
that boys can succeed in reading and writing. 

I believe that we are closing the gap in what have been differen- 
tial levels of service offered to different groups of learners, as we 
have become free of our stereotyped perceptions of the abilities of 
particular groups of learners. 

I want next to offer a few recommendations for improving 
achievement in reading and writing. There are several characteris- 
tics that we find constant in programs that seem most successful. 

Rrst is a mastery approach to teaching and learning. That is the 
expectation that all students can achieve mastery not only of lan- 
guage skills but of the content that we teach through those skills, 
replacing a narrower expectation of minimum competency achieve- 
ment for certain groups of learners. 

This approach is described in a 1980 curriculum publication of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, called "the English 
Curriculum for the 1980*s,'' and is exemplified in the Chicago mas- 
tery learning program and in many title I services. 

The second is a comprehensive approach to the teaching < nil 
the skills of language and communication in relation to on in- 
other. Title fl of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
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exemplifies this as well as Pennsyl":i-tla*s comprehensive reading 

communi cati on arts plan. 

The third characteristic of successful reading and wniing pro- 
grams is that in those programs, language skills are used and 
expanded as youngsters apply them to the learn mg of all areas of a 
fully balanced curriculum, including literature and the arts, sci- 
ences, the foreign languages, physical education and technical sub- 

j^Ct9. 

The Organigations for the Essentials of Education is a cooperat- 
ing group of over 20 professional associations that are supporting 
this work. In Philadelphia we have developed a basic language 
skills plan based on this principle of the interdependence of cur- 
ricular elements. 

The fourth characteristic of successful programs is that, just as 
we saw in successful early childhood programs, connections are 
maintained to the oul-of-school lives and interests and lifetime 
goals of students, through such efforts as increasing parent partici- 
pation, involving volunteers, expanding library services, using the 
mass media effectively, and promoting career education through all 
areas of the curriculum, so that youngsters see education moving 
them to productive futures. 

The last characteristic is that continuous education is provided 
for all professionals, to enable us to meet the changing needs of our 
students in our changing social context. 

The key to the success of all these programs, I believe, is a 
"apidly growing movement toward cooperation among specialists in 

^ucation, and increasingly effective communication among educa- 
tors, parents, and government. 

Finally, I just want to suggest some legislative concerns for your 
consideration. 

First, we urge that consideration be given to replacing the 
narrow title I definition of the basic skills with the broader lan- 
guage and mandate of title Il—that is, defining the basic skills as 
reading, written and oral communication and mathematics, and 
providing support for the development of effective programs, par- 
ticularly in oral communications and writing. 

Second, we urge continued support for legislation that funds 
early childhood programs, and for legislation that prohibits educa- 
tional discrimination by race, by sex, or Sy handicapping condi- 
tions; and we urge that support be given tc improving the second- 
ary schools comparable to that provided for early childhood pro- 
grams. 

Next, we urge that support be provided for these iniportant 
extensions of language and literacy— -school and public libraries, 
arts and media programs, and all of the other avenues that provide 
community based experiences in literacy education. 

Next, we urge that you support expanded career education pro- 
grams, providing for the infusion of understandings of career devel- 
opment throughout the curriculum. 

Finally, support continuing education for teachers, that will 
enable us to teach all language skills to our changing clientele— a 
multi-lingual, multi cultural clientele, coming to us with widely 
differing talents and handicapping condition.^ 
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The National Assessments of Reading and Writing will reward 
any amount of study that we can give to the datja. especially study 
that considers the findings of one set of assessments m relaticin to 
others, as we know that each area of learning supports others, 
— Oral co mmuni c ation nee d s to b e os soeBe d . Th os e gr o ups th a t - 
have not been included in earlier assessments— speakers of other 
languages and handicapped learners— must have their progress as- 



The National Council of Teachers of English and the other pro- 
fessional associations that are cooperating as the Organizations of 
the Essentials of Education want to make available to this commit- 
tee the advice of our specialists, both teachers and researchers, to 
provide informatpn as you consider educational legislation. 

We are encouraged by your interest. We are encouraged by the 
optimistic report of these assessments, and we believe that they 
demonstrate that our teaching has been effective, that funding has 
been wisely made available and well-used, and that together we 
can achieve our goals. 
Thank you very much. _ . „ ^ „ , 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Marjorie Farmer follows:] 

^BPARED Statement of Marjorie Farmer, Executive Director. Engush and 
Reading Curriculum and Instruction. Philadelfhia School District. Repre- 
senting THE National Council of Teachers of English 
I am Marjorie Fanner, Executive Director of Reading and English Curriculum 
and Inrtruction for the Public School* of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1 am yeajing 
also as a member of the Washington Task Force of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, a professional association of teachers, supervisors, and professors of 
Engliilh in public fchools and colleges throughout the country 

For myself, and on behalf of my collcaguea. 1 want to thank Congressman Perkins 
and Members of this Subcommittee for the privilege of being heard m this unpor- 

^n ISe'achievcment trends reported through these Assessments, we see a clear 
reflection of major legislative support for education from the mid-1960 s through the 
1970 s. W^^ know, therefore, with greater certainty than was ever possible for us 
before, th&i educational legislation and funding do indeed play a crucial role m 
determining patterns of educational achievement The decisions that will be made 
by this Committee and by the Congress regarding the legislative implications of 
these Asaesnnente are. we believe, critical decisions, affectuig the direction of the 
education and the lifetime careere of a generation of young people. 

in my remarks, I will (1) briefly summarize the direction ^f ma)or trends m 
reading and writing achievement, commenting on the relationships between those 
trends and related trends in educational prectices, social processes, ud legislative 
BUpf)ort; (2) ofTei recommendations for improving achievement m readmg and writ- 
ing; and (3) propose speciflc legislative directions for your consideration. 

1 achievement trends in reading and WRmNC 

ril look at these findings in two dimensions: first, the relative progress of students 
by age-groupings— 9, 13. and 17-year-olds; second, the relative progress of three 
important crosa-age groupings— etudenU in disadvantaged urban areas, black «tu- 
dents, and male students . ^ , . 

With some variations in specific competencies assessed, there » a general down- 
ward trend in the rate of achievement gain as studenU progress through their years 

^^SuhStentml gains of the 9-year-olds in levels of reading and writing achieijement 
reflect the auccesses of the extensive early childhood programs of the late 1960 s and 
the 1970's Significant characteristica of these programs incluue strong parental and 
family involvement; attention to all aspecU of langua^ (oral communication, read- 
ing and writing) used for communication, for exploration of ideas, and for leanung, 
eiOensive research into the principles and practice of language development; and an 
emphasis on the continuing professional education of teachers 
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As studenU progress through the grades, the increasing specialization of reading 
fro m ot her sch ool aub u<xt . s and from the oul-of-achoiiL 
lives of students are reflected in slower rates of reading growth at ages 13 and 17. 
Throughout most of the decade, a narrow focus on reading skills, based on the Title 
I definition of the basic skills (reading and mathematics) is reflected in greatly 
diminished attention to the teaching of writing in the middle and secondary grades, 
and in a decline in writing performance at age 13* continued at age 17. 

In both reading and writing assessments, signtficant areas of decline are those 
representing higher level intellectual operations. Students are generally able to give 
the literal ineaning of what they have read, and to write an acceptable business 
letter, they are less likely to be able to connect what they have read to the rest of 
their knowledge and experience, or to use their writing skills to express original 
ideas or to produce a persuasive letter. These are the skills that would enable 
students to make use of their language skills for learning and for solving the 
problems they will meet throughout life. 

On the other hand, looking at three cross-age groupings whose achievement has 
long lagged behind national levels, we see an upwcird trend at every age level. 

^udents in disadvanta^ urban school settings, black students, aiid male stu* 
dents all expenence significant rates of itnorovement throughout the decade. Social, 
legislative, and educational forces have all, I believe, contnbuted to this improve- 
ment. 

Compensatory programs— chiefly Title I — have made new levels of staffing, com- 
munity resources, and professional expertise available to serve inner city youths. 
We've been able to put into practice here some of the best of what we know about 
teaching reading, as we have done with younger children through the highly effec- 
tive early childhood programs. 

Black students have oenefited from the civil rights movement, with the conse 
quent broader participation of black parents and professionals in education. The 
growing field of Afro-American studies, for example, has helped promote better 
understanding of the intellectual gifls of black people; we know that actual achieve- 
ment and the expectation of achievement are closely correlated. 

It seems that bovs have been the unexpected beneficiaries of the women's equity 
movement As we have learned that girls can achieve in mathematics, we have seen 
that boys can succeed in reading and writing. 

We* re closing the gap, then, in our diflerential levels of service ^o different groups 
of learners, as we become free of our stereotyped perceptions of their abilities to 
learn. 

2. RECOMMKNDATIONS rOR IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT IN READING AND WRmNG 

Th«; decade of the 70*8 was a period of greatly accelerated professional activity in 
this field->study, research, curriculum development, analysis of classroom practice, 
evaluation of instructional programs— along lines closely related to the nature and 
level of government support for education. 

On the basis of review of that activity, and with the supporting evidence of these 
Assessments, we can identify five significant characteristics of programs that are 
associated with achievement in reading and writing 

First, there is a "mastery" approach to teaching and learning: the expectation 
that all students, given the time and the teaching techniques appropriate to their 
needs, can achieve mastery of essential language skills and of the content taught 
through these skills. This approach, as described in "A Guide for Developing an 
English Curriculum for the Eighties,'* (b^ Allan Glatthorn for the National Council 
of Teachers of English), is exemplified in the Chicago Mastery Reading Learning 
Program (Chicago, Illinois, Board of Education), and in many Title I services 
throughout the country 

The second characteristic of such programs is a comprehensive approach to the 
teaching of all the skills of langi^age and communication in relationship to one 
another This approach is exemplified in the language of Title II. ESEA, and in the 
"Comprehensive Reading Communication Arts Plan' (by Morton Botel for the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education) 

Language skills grow as they are used for learning in alt areas of the balanced 
curriculum, including mathematics, the arts. scieLces. foreign languages, and physi- 
cal education. This practice is promoted through the work of the Organizations for 
the Essentials of Education (attached), and is exemplified in the Philadelphia (Penn- 
sylvania) Public Schools' "Blueprint for Academic Achievement." 

Successful programs maintain connections to the out-of*school lives, interest, and 
goals of students, through such means as parent participation programs, school 
volunteers, library services, mass media studies, and an emphasis on career educa- 
tion throughout the curriculum 
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And. as the ei^bt'ntial suppurt for all thus N^ork, there ib proMsion for th<- conttnu 
0U5 pmfessjonai <Hiu;.ation oi teat hers and administrators Thf Nulional WriiinK 

sUnding example of the effectiveness of teachers teachinK teachers. improvinK the 
teaching oi writing in schools and college* ikto^ the country 

Key to the 8uccest> of thei>e programs is a new and rapidly growing movement 
toward cooperation among specialists in education, and increasingly effective com- 
munication among educators, parents, and government 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION PROPOSED FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 

Especially in a period of federal austentv it is important that limited fund? be 
directed to essential services 

(a» Replace the n^jrrow Title I definition of the basic skills with the broader 
language and mandate of Title 11. ESEA (reading, written and oral communication 
and mathematics*, include support for expanded programs in oral and written 
communication 

(b» Continue support for legislation that funds early childhood programs, and for 
legislation that prohibits educational discrimination by race. sex. or handicapping 
conditions, add support for secondary school renewal 

(C) Provide support for school and public iibrarie. and for arts and media pro* 

f Tarns, and other avenues to broader community involvement in all aspects of 
iteracy education 

(d) Provide support for expanded career education progiams infusing these under- 
standings in the total curriculum 

(e) Support continuing education for teachers, enabling us to teach all language 
skills to our changing clientele multilingual and multicultural, and with differing 
talents and handicapping conditions 

CONCLUSION 

The National Assessments r^f Reading and Writing will reward further study, 
especially in relation to the findings of other Assessments Achievement in other 
areas should be reviewed in terms of mutually supportive relationships to reading 
and writing progress Oral communication must be assessed, as well, and groups 
that have been excluded from earlier Assessments— speakers of other languages and 
handicapped learners— must have their progress examined 

The National Council of Teachers of English and the other professional associ- 
ations that are cooperating as the Organizations for the Essentials of Education 
(attached) are pleased to make available to this Committee the advice of special- 
ists—teachers and researchers— to provide information, as you consider educational 
legislation 

We ar^ all encouraged by your interest, and by the generally opt.oiistic report* of 
these ^kSsessments They demonstrat*» the effectiveness of our teaching and our 
willingness as a profession to continue learning and improving our service 

THE ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION 

Educators agree that the overarching goal of education is to develop informed, 
thinking citizens capable of participating in both domestic and world affairs The 
development of such citizens depends not onlv upon education for citizenship, but 
also upon other essentials of education shared by all subjects 

The interdependence of skills and content is the central concept of the essentials 
of education Skills and abilities do not grow m isolation from content In all 
subjects, students develop skills in using language and other symbol systems, they 
develop the ability to reason, they undergo expenences that lead to emotional and 
social maturity Students master these skills and abilities through observing, listen- 
ing, reading, talking, and writing about science, mathematics, history and the social 
sciences, the arts and other aspects of our intellectual, social and cultural heritage 
As they learn about their world and its heritage they necessarily deepen their skills 
in language and reasoning and acquire the basis for emotional, aesthetic and social 
growth Tney also become aware of the world around them and develop and under- 
standing and appreciation of the interpendence of the many facets of that world 

More specifically, the essentials of education include the ability to use language, 
to think, and to communicate effectively, to use mathematical knowledge and 
methods to solve problems, to reason logically, to use abstractions and symbols with 
ptiwer and ease, to apply and to understand scientific knowledge and methods, to 
make use of technology and to understand its limitations, to express oneself through 
the arts and to understand the artistic expressions of others, to understand other 
languages and cultures, to undt'rstand spatial relationships, to apply knowk-dge 
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about health nutrition, and physical activity; to acquire the capacity to meet 
unexpected challenges; to make informed value judgments, to recognize and to use 
ones full learning potential, and to prepare to go on learning for a lifetime. 

buch a definition calls for a realization that all disciplines must join together and 
acknowledge thei; interdependence Determming the essentials of education is a 
continuing process, far more demanding and significant than listing isolated skills 
a8sum«Nl to be basic. Putting the essentials of education into practice n*quire» 
instructional programs based on this new sense of inerdependence. 
«f ^il^l?!L'IlIi!L^ ^' PJ^-^^ f!?*"y a^^gnto of society to specify the essentials 
of education mere Mty ^mong these segments ^nir legi8latore,~school b6ai^~cmr- 
enU, studento, workers organizations, businesses, publishers, and other groups and 
.nHmri ii sii W i th a n i nUro si m e du e at ie n Al i must „^ parUapaie in a ^rdinaied 
effort on behalf of society to confront thu task. Everyone has a stake in the 
—entials of education 




ORGANIZATION FOR THl ISSKNTIALS OR KDUCATION 

American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

American Theater Association. 

Arts Education and Americans, Inc. 

Association for Education Communications and Technology 

Association for Supervwion and Curriculum Development. 

Association of American Publishers. 

Council for Basic Education. 

Home Economics Education Association. 

International Reading Association. 

Modern Language Association. 

Music Educators National Conference. 

National Art Education Association. 

National A s s o c ia t i on of Elementary School Principals. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

National Business Education Association. 

National Committee for Citiiens in Education 

National Council for the Social Studies. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

National Education Association. 

National Science Teachers Association. 

Speech Communication Association. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is a fellow mid-westerner. Mrs. Phyllis Schlafly, 
from Alton, III., president of the Eagle Forum. 

STATKMENT OF PHYLLIS SCHLAFLY, PRESIDENT, EAGLE 

FORUM 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Thank you for the privilege of appearing before 
this committee to present another point of view from a citizen and 
parent who TS-outSRte-th^ Wdrd of "educalTonal professionals: 

My name is Phyllis Schlafly. 

I am an author, journalist, lawyer, and volunteer president of 
Eagle Forum, a national profamily organization, 
i ^^'^^ Schlafly and the mother of six children. I 

hold a B.A. from Washington University, an M.A. from Harvard 
University, and a J.D. from Washington University Law School I 
am here today because of my unique fii^t-hand experience in 
teaching my children to read. 

' In 1955, when my first child was 5 years old. I wanted to give 
him a headstart by private tutoring so tiiat he could enter a class 
for gifted children. I took him for a series of lessons to the home of 
the Alton public school teacher who was in charge of the gifted 
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Students. During the tutoring, I would wait for niy son while read- 
ing-a )>ook on^-r^To?^. 

After a few lessons, it became apparent to me that she wasn't 
teaching my Bon to read at all. Jhe was merely teaching him to 
memorize a few words by associating them with pictures on the 
page. When I tested him at home, I found that he had memorized a 
few words, but it was clear that he had no comprehension of the 
letters or the syllables. 

It proved to be my great good for tune th at 1955 was t he y ear 
when Rudolf Flesch^sTandmarirbooR, "WhyTolinny CaiTtTlead^ 

became an overnight hftit^llpr <inH whonlr fhA pHnrAtiAn^l wnrlj ^ 

exposing how the progressive educationalists had eliminated the 
teaching of phonics from the first grade. His book made a highly 
persuasive case that phonics is the essential key to learning to read 
the English language. 

Since I consider the abHity to read well to be the indispensable 
tool for all learning, I determined to give my son the very best. I 
bought the books which Mr. Flesch recommended: "Reading With 
Phonics by Hay and Wingo," published by J. B. Lippincott Co., plus 
the teacher's manual and three workbooks. A friend gave me a 
little first grade desk, and I also bought the Calvert Correspond- 
ence School used by many American children who live abroad and 
do not care to enter foreign schools. 

I had never been a teacher, and all this was new to me. I 
followed a regular schedule and gave my oldest son, John, the first 
grade at home, using the 100 percent Hay-Wingo phonics system. 
After about 2 months, he was reading the comic strips himself and 
anything else he wanted to read. It was all easy going after those 
first 2 months. I hardlv ever needed to tell him another word. 

The following September, I presented him to the local parochial 
school and requested entrance into the second grade. A dubious 
principal insisted on giving him an entrance test. He passed and 
entered without any problems. 

I followed the same pattern with each of my six children: four 
sons and two daughters. I gave each one the entire first grade at 
home, using the "Hay-Wingo Reading With Phonics" reader and 
workbooks. 

My project was a total success. They all entered directly into 
second grade without any difficulty, were always among the best 
readers in their classes, and have all gone on to high academic 
achievement: 

John, B.S.E.E. and J.D.; Bruce, B.S.E.E. and M.D.; Roger, B.S.E.E. 
^d Ph . I ); L iza, B A . and4o-rac»iva4ier neiit^year,^Andrew^ - 
receive his B.S.E.E. this year; Anne is still in high school. 

Teaching a child to read does not require money or fancy schools 
or specially trained teachers. It simplv requires teaching the child 
by the phonics method at the age of 5 or 6, before he has been 
spoiled bv the sight reading or other wrong methods. 

The plan I followed with my six childrLxi was watched with 
interest by my black housekeeper of 26 years, Mrs. Willie Bea 
Reed. When her own child was 5 years old, she wanted to give her 
the very best, too. She was smart enough to know that being a good 
reader would open more doors for her daughter than any oth^r 
skill. I gave her the same dog-eared books plus some new Hay- 
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Wingo workbooks, and lent her the little desk. Reed followed 
the same procedure that I had used. 

The moment of truth came when Mrs. Reed entered her child in 
school and souffht .admission directly into the second grade. The 
daughter passed the test with flving colors, was rated as reading 2 
years above her age level, and has been grinding out straight A's 

on her report cards ever since. ' 

When I compare the reading method I used with those used in 
moot schools todov, th e diffcffORoe is obvious. Th e illiterate pupils 
in the schools today have been deprived of their birthright, their 
right to read. They simply have not been taught the phonetic 
sounds of the English language. 
You can* measure the decline in reading skills by comparing 
• current reader8~wtth~tlie pld McGuffey readersr The McGuffey 
readers, which were widely uied across the United States in the 
early 20th century, are about 2 vears advanced over modem read- 
ers of the same grade level in all reading skills, including vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, spelling, writing, pronunciation, grammar, 
and intellectual and spiritual content. 

I used the McGuffey readers with mv six children because the 
stor' '3 in most of the widely used readers, such as the Dick and 
Jane series were so stupid. The McGuffey readers use some lan- 
guage that is a little old-fashioned for today's world, but the stories 
are about real people and they hold the ehud's interest. 

In addition, the AfcGuAey stories teach the time-honored virtues, 
love of God, patriotism, thrift, honesty, respect for elders, where 
there's a will there's a way, the Golden Rule, true courage, manli- 
ness, kindness to the less fortunate, obedience to parents, the value 
of prajrer, the consequences of idleness and truancy, crime doesn't 
pay, and why virtue and love are worth more than material riches. 
The old McGuffey readers teach morals, faith, and family love. 

Modem readers, on the other hand, are completely different. The 
characters merely run and play, they look up and look down, they 
hear the duck quack and the cat meow. Tneir lives are utterly 
devoid of the standards, the values, the morals, the inspiration, and 
the ideals, as well as of the reading and writing skills of the 
McGuffey readers. 

My conclusion is that what American youngsters need is a good 
2- to 4-month course in reading-through-phonics in the first grade, 
plus some good readers on which they can practice their reading 
-dkillft^and^^ the-same4ime 4eaFA4he fnorels fuid val u es that built 
this (^at Nation. The literacy crisis in the United States today 
doesn't ne^d any Federal money, any new studies or new programs, 
any more highly trained teachers, or any new schools. 

I concur with the recent column written by William Raspberry- 
copy attached— in which he states: 

Faulty techniques for teaching reading have crippled a thousand times more 
children than cultural deprivation, dyslexia, ana incompetent parenting put 
together. 

We'd all be better off if we just gave the Hay-Wingo phonics 
books to everv parent with a 5-year-old child and said, 'Teach your 
child yourself." 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information follows:] 
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'Jrom Ihi WftHhinirttin Pi*l Apr li^MI 

Faulty Teaching Fails Children 
(By William Raspberry^ 

It has been a year since we Ulked about it. and 1 still can't jfel the conversation 
out of my mind We were talking about former superintendent Vincent Reed s plan 
to cut an end to automatic schoci promotions, insisting that no child be promoted 

u ntil he has maste red the grade he w a s in ^ , , ^^^^ 

School board memtHer Frank Smith Jr had voted against the proposal, q vole inoi— 
raised my eyebrows practically off mv face How on earth could he opposed such a 
- yi i Mbl*' notion'^ Su re ly it ma d y jcnsc tti h e v » a ch ild who f a ilari tn mastpr thp 
material appropriate to his grade level try it a^ain, perhaps with special remedial 

^"^ou have in mind a concept of special help being offered on an intensive. 
p«rhap« one-t<H>ne basis. ' Smith told me. reading my mind correctly "That concept 
may make sense in terms of what you and I remember from our own school days, 
but" It doesn't square with the reality of what is happening in many of our local 

schools . I i- r 

'i coniUntly walk into claasrooms where teachers tell me that only Five or six ol 
their 25 studenU are reading and doing math up to fTade level If you are Ulking 
about holding back those 20 studenU. it would probably wreck the system " 

Now since Vincent Reed's proposal Healt only with grades on^ through three. I ve 
been wondering how it can •'e that it aome schools the overwhelming nu^onty of 
elementary school youngsteis can be so far behind in reading and math 

I hear the various explanations— hunger. parenUl apathy, cultural deprivation 
and the rest. I hear about the higher incidence of learning disabilities in some parU 
of town, or problems with discipline or the absence of role models. It all sounds 
vaguely reasonable until I think of one thing. These children all (or very nearly all) 
come to school on Day One knowing their colors 

Now what does knowing one's colors have to do with learning to read? Only this 
A child who starts scRoot already knowing his colors (and his alphabet and the 
rudiments of counting) has already learned so much that you cannot make me 
believe he it stupid. , . i j 

Think about it. Here*8 a kid who at age 4 or earlier has been shown an apple and 
told *This it nA" Then he's handed a piece of wrapping paper or a cap or a crayon 
and told *This is red." ^ . u. . ^ ^ 

After attoniahingly short time of such instruction, the child is able to deduce 
that what you are talking about is not shape, texture or edibility, but the fact that 
these vanoua objecU all reflect light waves of approximately the same length Once 
he deduces what you are looking for. he easily learns men and blue and yellow 

And yet educators insist that I must accept that a child who has demonstrated 
this rather astounding ability to abstract one of an endless variety of qualities and 
to build on the abstraction is too stupid to learn to read 

I don't believe it. I don't believe it Of middle<laas children, and I don t believe it 
of the children of the slums, who in addition to learning such fun thinm as colors 
and numbers as a routine part of growing up must freouently also learnhow to look 
out for themselves in ways that would shame a child of amuence. (What middl^ 
r'oas parent would deem his own 6-year-old capable of going to the neighborhood 
ston without being struck by a car at the first intersection?) 

And yet I don^ doubt that Frank Smith is correct, that a lot of inner<ity 
vjungsUrs of proven usarning ability don't learn aflkiLtb»XJMyJnj!ghQ^^ 
sUrt oft at or near the national norms for their age groups but wmost routinely 
Ihey fall further and further behind as they move through school. Why? Surely 
there must be an answer that doesn't postulate diminished mental ability 

Rudolf "Why Johnny Can't Read" Flesch is sure he knows the answer It la that 
Johnny can't read because he hasn't been properly taught— that is. he hasn t been 
taught phonics, ... l i ..im. 

He made the point 25 years ago. and he makes it again in his latest book. Why 
Johnny Suli Can't Read.*^ Thousands of schools, he says, still don't use phonics as a 
syMtem for teaching reading, although nearly all primary teachers will tell you lhat 
tViey do use phonics. The trouble, says Flesch. is that they do a smattering of 
phonics in the general context of look-say. The result is that the children can t 
handle words they haven't been specifically Uught, which is to say they can t read 

Tell me that Flesch overestimates the value of phonics, and 1 11 tell you that I 
believe faultv techniques for teaching reading have cnppled a thousand times more 
children than cultural deprivation, dyslexia and incompetent parenting put 
together 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mrs. Schlafly, for your testimony. 
We will start with some questions now. 

Congressman Bill Ford has joined us and we also have Congress- 
man Petri here. 

I will start off with a question, and then I will defer to my 
colleagues. 

I will address this question to Dr. Forbes, but any of you may 
joii "^ responding to it. 

D. Forbes, since your data shows that elementary school chil- 
dpon ''ORi disctdvantugcd areas have gaineu tlic uiost ui dcliieve' 
ment and that secondary school students in general have gained 
the least and may have declined somewhat in achievement, do you 
believe that this data shows that Federal programs which have 
concentrated on disadvantaged areas and on early elementary 
schools have indeed succeeded? 

In fact, if anything, perhaps does your data show that if the 
Federal programs had been better funded they might have been 
able to reach into the high schools and reverse some similar prob- 
lems occurring there? 

Would you care to comment on what may have happened, say, if 
title I and programs like that had reached higher up into the 
schools? 

Dr. Forbes. If I may expand the question to include all compen- 
satonr education programs because I have difficulty separating out 
the State, Federal, and local effort and all the things which are 
going on. 

I believe the data quite clearly show that we have made tremen- 
dous progress at the earlier ages. In talking with sontie of my 
colleagues, it could be that we have learned how to train younger 
students, and that we still have some learning to do ourselves in 
dealing with the more difficult reading skills, like inferential com- 
prehension skills we need to learn how to do this better. 

Additional resources to address that problem and to make sure 
that the support system that is available for the younger student, 
especially those from disadvantaged homes that do not have a 
family suoport system, resources that would provide funding K 
through 12 probably would show up in the same types of gains that 
we have seen at the 9*year-old level. 

Mr. KiU}EE. Since we right now perhaps do not know the reason 
for the study *s findings in the inferential comprehension skills, in 
addit ion to per haps dollars going into progr ams in high school, is 
-there another wea where^^ddttlofiat funding mrghX tielp In re- 
search to find out why that failure takes place? 

Dr. Farmer. May I comment? 

I think that many of us feel very strongly, I certainly do on the 
basis of my work in a city school system, that at least part of the 
decline in infer ntial skills is related to the specialization of which 
I spoke earlier, when that means that reading is separated from 
the work that youngsters do in other parts of the school program. 

That is the reason that we are working very hard in my own 
city, as I know people are m others, to promote the use of text- 
books that are lively and interesting and engaging to youngsters, 
as well as literature that is significant and that has a value for 
their lives, so that youngsters are applying— and we have all said 
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this in different ways— the skills that we are succeeding in teach- 
ing them, to things that are important in their lives. 

What needs to happen at the secondary level is providing addi- 
tional help to teachers of other disciplines. Our reading specialists 
are working with teachers of other disciplines to help them teach 
students to use in the science class and in the history class, and in 
reading the daily newspaper, the reading skills that they have 
develope d. This is a natural way of moving to inferential tea ching 
and learnings to the higher cognitive levels ot reading skills.. ~ 

Mr Kn ngF Tjiq» wo^lr my ll-y^ar-nlH was rpuHing ''Thp PnnrP** 

by Machiavelli in a social studies cl^ss. 

It was interesting, because his docial studies teacher was very 
knowledgeable, about the reading skills, and I can tell you that 
there is some emphasis on reading skills in all my son's classes. 

Dr. Farmer. There has been a tendency to keep the text material 
written at a supposed lower level, which lost readers' interest, and 
did not attract them to the higher intellectual uses of language. 

Mr. KiLDEE. My son is beginning to And some daily newspapers 
boring. 

Dr. Farmer. He is ready. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I won't dwell on that. 

Does anyone else at the table want to comment on any of the 
questions? 

Dr. Farr. Very briefly, on the last question, if you take a look at 
some of ^the trat items for the 9-year-^ldfi» it is literally amazing 
how high those scores are. There are test items where 95 and 97 
percent of the students answered correctly. It is almost impossible 
to get large samples with 100 percent correct responses. 

What we need to do is to take a look at how kids are using their 
reading skills. 

There are things to learn about reading comprehension, and I 
can pleased that the Federal Government is funding a large re- 
search effort at the University of Illinois to study reading compre- 
hension. 

The SAT scores, the college board tests, do not measure basic 
reading skills; but they measure high level reading skills. The 
emphasis on improving reading comprehension needs to begin at a 
lower level. We don't start teaching higher level reading skills 
when a kid gets to be a high school senior. We have got to start 
with teaching comprehension skills at the lower grade levels. 

Mr. KiiJ)EK. Mrs. Schlafly, you taught your ow n children phonics. 
That was^e methodT^y which I learned to read many years ago. 

I am wondering whether it was the method that was used, the 
family concern and involvement, or a combination of both that 
gave the advantage? 

Mrs. Schlafly. I am completely of the belief that it was the 
method, and that was whv I was so excited with the experience of 
my black housekeeper and her child. 

Of course, I had a lot of people who thought it was just my 
children who were special. I don't think that is the case. I think it 
is the method that is it, and I find it a little diflicult to relate to 
this conversation about the teaching of reading at ages 13 through 
17. I think the teaching of reading is a first grade problem, and if 
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you teach them to read in the first grade you have got them taught 
and that is it. 

Dr. Farmer. I need to respond to that as a manager of a reading 
program I think we all agree, and Dr. Farr has said for both of us, 
that we believe that the teaching of those basic sicills is in place. 
All the data in the assessment, the data in my own school system's 
testing, and the testing of others , airaures us^hat the youngsters do 
weir on sShdardized ^(Mts ^Tn^ 6rpei#rmahce 
on the phonics level. ^ 

The phonics approach is built quite heaWly into systems in use 
in my own school district and others that i know of. 

Where we have the problem is that our work has gone apart in 
upper grades, that youngsters have not been encouraged— because 
of our increasing specialization--to use these skills. Any talent or 
skill that is not used withers. That is the problem. 

Mr. KiLDEE. One more question on that. In my own family, when 
I was growing up there was a division, those who used the phonics 
method and those who used the sight method. Do you find much 
difference in the results when you compare students who are 
taught pure sight and phonic reading? 

Eh*. Farmer. Nowhere that I know of. 

Dr. Forbes. We don't pick up that type of information. 

Dr. Farmer. No system uses any program that could be called 
"pure $i^t/' Many children learn to read outside the classroom b^ 
pure sight because they see words and names of things on televi- 
sion. But I don't know of a system that uses this approach as the 
basic reading program. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Petri? 

Mr. Petr!. Did you make any distinction between the perform- 
ance of children in parochial and public schools in your survey? 

Dr. Forbes. We sampled in such a way that we have representa- 
tive data of all students, those attending both public and private 
schools. 

The private school sample is such that we can describe perform- 
ance of students that attend the private Catholic schools, but the 
sample siz^ gets too small to talk about the private, non-Catholic 
schools. 

When we compare the performance data for the public and pri- 
vate schools, we find that there is a significant difference in per- 
fomiance witli the private students performrnglbetter with a Tew 
exceptions. 

The students that attend schools that are in the central part of 
the United States tend to perform at the same level in both public 
and private, and those students that go to schools that serve the 
economically advantaged urban areas tend to perform at the same 
level. 

We also picked up the fact that the private schools serve a 
different population from the public schools, so that led to a hypo- 
thetical question: 

What if the public schools were serving the same population as 
the private schools* so we, in attempting' to answer that hypothetic 
question, reevaluated our data and made the assumption that 
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the public whools with their performance levels had the same type 
of population that the private schools serve. 

When we make that statistical adjustment, differences in per- 
formance wash out with very few exceptions. I believe the y^year- 
olds in the Southwest and the 13-year-olds m the West and the 1 1- 
year-olds in the Northeast still tend to perform higher if they are 
going to private schools. f^i. tr ■* j 

In the case of students at age 17 in the central part of the United 
States, it Hips over the other way with the public school students 
having an advantag e. . ^^j^.^ 

We also looked at oui-mWhematlCS aaia aiiu uiu 
of adjustment, and it is the same pattern that we find with the 

Mr. KiLDEE. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Could you give for va some additional information about what 
type of sample you have, how many students it contains and how 
are they distributed throughout the United States? 

Dr. FOBBES. I can be very brief and supply some additional intor- 

"Sch item is administered or given to a sample of about 2.500 
students. Each student does not take every item of the assessment. 

For example, the total size of the sample m 1979-1980 was a 
little over 18.000 students that participated in the assessfnent. 

We draw our sample by first randomly selecting a county, a 
group of counties across the United States as our primary sampling 
unit that are representative of the diffBrent sires of eommunrties 
making sure we have a range from the rural areas to the metro- 
politan areas. ,. „ 

Once we have selected that primary sampling unit, we go into 
the group of counties and list all of the public and pnvate schools. 
We randomly select from that group a second sample. Then we go 
into a school and we list all of the students that are the right age 
and randomly select from that group. , , . i ■ 

By the time we get through we have one of the best samples m 
the United Statfes. The data are highly representative. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I thank you for yielding, Mr. Petri. You may contin- 

"*Mr Petri. Is it fair to say then, when you tried to adjust for 
variables to create a comparable situation so you are comparing 
oranges and oranges, there was no difference between parochial 
and private school, between the public and pnvate? 

Dr rgRBBTB etween public and pri v ate-mth^ry^w^xcepUons^- 

Minority students that attend private schools tend to perform 
better even after the adjustment than the minority students that 
attend public schools. We need to look at our data in more depth. 

Mr. Petri. That would be the only area? , o 

Dr Forbes. The other three that I have mentioned, the 9-year- 
olds in the Southeast and the 13-year-olds in the West and the 1 i- 
year-olds in the Northeast. . . , j 

The difference in the performance of the raw data before we do 
any type of adjustment at all is very wide for the 9-year-olds m the 
southern part of the United States. 

Mr. Petri. Much better in private schools? 
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Dr. Forbes. Yes; if you remove the southeastern 9-year-oId out of 
the raw data, the raw data won't give you anything other than 
that. 

Mr. Petri. Do you have any idea why that might be? 
Dr. Forbes. No guesses at all. 

Mr. Petri. Are there areas in the United States that currently 
have tests every so often of all the students in the State of what- 
ever, like a European system, and at age 13 or 10 or something or 
another, and if there are, did vou d o a c ut in your sample to 
determine whether that sort of thing, or the students in those 
types of systems did any l ?etter or worse than studen ts where, there 
was no external eflfort to measure the performance? 

Dr. Forbcs. There are States th^ have statewide testing pro- 
grams. Some States are requiring the passage of a test in order to 
be promoted to the next grade or to graduate from high school. 

We have not analyzed our data by grouping those States which 
have that type of testing program and comparing it with those that 
do not. That would be an interesting analysis of the data to do. We 
have not done that. 

Mr. Petri. You could do that; you could run that now? 

Dr. Forbes. We could do that, yes. 

Mr^ Petri. I guess one other area of question. I have the impres- 
sion/ and I am probablv not that well informed because I am 
cei;tainly not current with what the developments are in your area, 
thkt not only in percentage but in absolute numbers, people are 
;loing poorer on college boards, that there is a downward trend 
/ rather than ^xxpward trend, and that there is s%eneraHeeling 
/ certainly among the U .{mying parenting public that we may be 
spending more on education but we are getting less in terms of 
basic skills. 

What would be your answer to those two observations? 

Dr. Forbes. If we look at the reading data, we have pointed out 
the decline for the 17-year-old on inferential comprehension. 

In the area of writing, we Tind the application of basic writing 
skills declined at age 17. If we look at mathemetics, the application 
of computational skills, being able to solve word problems, has 
declined at age 17, so for those applications of the more basic skills, 
the skills that require thinking, analysis, probbm solving, that 
tvpe of thing, we do have data that show there is a decline, and we 
should be concerned about it. It goes hand in hand with the SAT 
decline wKpch has been very widely reported. 

I think that decline probably has been misinterpreted by some as 
sayin g , h ey ^ >t^-havA g o t a pr o b le m with basic s kill s. I d o n't b e li e v e 
that for a moment. * 

The SAT is not desfigned to measure basic skills. The people from 
college boards, I have heard them many times, make that com- 
ment. It measures higher order analytical problem solving. Our 
data supports it. There is a decline going on at the higher level. We 
have two needs, to continue to do a good job in increasing the basic 
skills, and the data show we are making rather dramatic progress.. 

Also, we have a need for domg a lot better job in teaching the 
application of the more basic skills. 

Maybe Mrs. Schlally or Roger or Marjorie would like to com- 
ment. 
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Dr. Farmer. I would like to say something about the importance 
of writing. Many of us see a very strong relationship between the 
decline in young people's ability to achieve in their college work 
and the declme in the use of language for dealing with ideas, as 
they go through their education. 

The basic reading skills are in place. It is writing that requires 
the person to take the ideas and take the language and use them, 
work with them, to produce his or her own understanding of those 
ideas, and dtfvelope effective ways of communicating those ideas to 
other people This is part of the reason that we are urging that 
emphasis be given to all three of these basic language skill areas 
which undergird and aupport one another. 

The separation ot readmg both trom the other skills of language 
and from the uses of language in learning, we think, has been 
instrumental too in the decline in the high order intellectual skills. 
We think that mathematics needs to be taught all the way through 
the grades. Many secondary schools offer mathematics in only one 
or two grades. We think those skills— language and mathematics- 
are interlocking, each strengthening the other. That is the purpose 
of the work of the group of Organizations for the Essentials of 
Eduation— teachers of mathematics, science, art, and other disci* 
plines-'ta bri ng the s e skills together throughout the curriculum, so 
they are not just mastered, but used and expanded. 

Dr. Farr. Vou couched the question in terms of whether or not 
the public is getting what it has paid for. Yes, basic literacy in this 
Nation is at an all time high. We have put a lot of emphasis, with 
both Federal and State funds into improving basic reading skills at 
the lowest grade levels. 

This effort has had a positive impact, but not at the cost of 
advantaged youngsters declining. They went up, just not as much. 
Where the problem exists now is that we need to consider that 
reading and writing shall be developed together and are a lot more 
than something that is taught just in first grade. 

Mr. Pltfj. You talk to merchants, as one example, people who 
buy cash registers and stuff, and they figure they have got to have 
machines that people can use that don't know how to add and 
subtract, whereas they didn't used to, people like that, to show we 
may be spending a lot more money but it does not seem to be 
producing a lot more use. 

Dr. Farmer. This is a consequence of the narrow basic skills 
focus; we are urging that it be broadened. 

Dr. Farr. I have studied the history of criticism of education. I 
have a memo from the head of the English Department at the 
Unive r sity of Indiana that said kids today can't do anything, can't 
write a complete sentence. That memo was written in 1915. 

I am an author of a nationally standardized reading test. That 
data also reveals significant increases at the lower grade levels. 
There is a test titled "The MetropoUtan Reading Readiness Test." 
The authors of that test had to develop a more difficult test in 
recent vest's because first graders' reading skills had increased so 
markedly. 

Merchants complain and so do many others. I hate to go to 
cocktail parties and say I am an educator, because every time those 
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at the party discover my profession, there is a discussion of the 
decline of basic skills, and it is always the fault of educators. 

The basic data, when we really go out and dig into it, is giving us 
a factual perspective from which to understand education's 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Mr. Petri. One last question: 

In doing this survey, did vou take into account or determine the 

- differing claas sizes and, if sor did you do^ cut on the data, to 

indicate whether kids were doing better or worse depending on the 
teacher/student ratio? 

Dr. Forbes. We do not pick up the class size information. We 

"~ would not have that availabiei _ _ . 

Mr. Petri. That is a significant area of expenditure and of con- 
cern. 

Dr. Forbes. There is kind of a debate going on between people 
that have been looking at all of the research that had been done on 
that, trying to determine if it is simiflcant ot not. That type of 
study is done better and more coet-efnciently in a smaller study. It 
would not be economical for us to pick it up at the national level. 

Mr. KiLDEB. Mrs. Schlafly? 

Mrs. Schlafly. I would like to second what Dr. Farmer said of 
the vital importance of teaching children to write. That is the way 
they really learn the language and express their thoughts. 

One of the skills in writing is being able to spell, and I don't 
thinle anybody can deny the atrocious inability of young people to 
spell. 

I believe the use of the phonics svstem to teach reading is really 
the only way you turn out good spellers. 

Mr. KiLHEE. The Chair recognizes my fellow Michiganian, Con- 
gressman Ford. 

Mr. Ford. I will yield at this time. 

Mr. Erdahl. Your coHeague from Michigan is yielding to me. 
Mr. KiLDEB. Yes. 

Mr. Erdahl. I apologize for not being able to be here because of 
a couple of other meetings, but we are involved today in a very 
important and basic subject that is vital to education, and that is to 
have the reading and writing skills that some studies say kids don't 
have and other studies indicate we are not so much worse off than 
we were 60 or 70 years ago. 

This early training is so important, and I have had the good 
fortune of having some well-known professors as teachers, men like 
Dr. Karl Kayson, Dr. Galbraith at Harvard, but the mosi Impor- 

, ^ tant teacher I had was a lady named Miss Fossnes, because she 

taught me how to read. She was a very important person. 

I think what Mrs. Schlafly said about teaching your kids in a 
home environment, and in my family we also have four sons and 
two daughters. I wonder if it is the class size, the teacher, or the 
method. It seems to me the most important thing really comes 
down to the teacher combined with a home support because, in 
addition to being, as I said, Mrs. Fossnes was my most important 
teacher. 

She also had a rather small class of three. It was my twin 
b.othejr and my cousin. It was kind of like a family environment in 
a sensje» but it seems to me this is one of the things that we should 
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be continuing to try to involve the total family in the relationship, 
because if the children at a very early age have this support, this 
awareness, we have the old bugaboo that is in most homes today, 
the competition from the TV set. 

I wonder sometimes if that is a culprit, but could I have some 
comment from the panel about this whole interaction and the 
importance of this early start, the importance, as I see it, of the 
most important component is not the method, the teacher, and how 
important is the family support that these you n g boys » nd girk get 
at the very early beginning age. 

Dr. Farmer. The parent participation program i& one of our 
migor efforts in Philadelphia. The strongest force in the child's life 
is his out - of - school life, his family. W e do find thot in ou l* e nrly 
childhood programs that put a stress on family involvement, there 
is solid achieveipent. 

We find in our title I programs, where there is a requirement 
that we develop a title I parents council, there is solid achieve- 
ment. 

We find that when we are able to bring supportive adults in as 
volunteers, our school volunteer program makes a tremendous con- 
tribution also to the lives of the volunteers, who are enormously 
enriched by their experience, and that that makes a difference for 
students' achievement, too. 

We find that in peer tutoring programs, when a youngster who 
has mastered a skill has the opportunity to work with another 
youngster to help him, the tutors mastery increases. In addition to 
the skills, the phonics, the comprehension skills, and all the rest, 
including spelling and writing, the key ingredient in successful 
learning is an interpersonal relationship that has to be nurtured. 

Mr. Erdahl. Maybe other members of the panel wish to respond 
as well. 

My colleague from Wisconsin brought up the question of claims 
size. 

I have to believe that this type of an interaction, whether it is 
between the student and the teacher or among students, can func* 
tion better in smaller classes. 

Dr. Farmer. As a classroom teacher sometimes working with 
large classes, I found that it is possible to develop cooperation and 
achievement within the group as youngsters come to know and 
help one another. We are lucky, of course, if we can bring in other 
adults. 

Dr. Farr. I would second the imf)ortance of parents. If you give 
me an opportunity and a challenge to say who could do the best job 
of teachiii g r eading, I w ould pick the par^nt^. 

In terms of the class size, it is really 'hat we have tried to collect 
all kinds of data about whether class ^ ce makes a difference. The 
topic is very controversial. What is important is not the class siase 
but rather what happens in those classes. Unless you get to class 
sizes like 55 and 60, which we had at one time in this country in 
some large cities, class size doesn't make any difference. Student 
achievement depends on what the teacher does, how the class is 
organized, and the kind of interaction that takes place. 
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Dr. Forbes. Roger mentioned the upper level of 50, 55. The lower 
level is somewhere around 13 or 14 where you start picking up 
dramatic increases when it gets aat small. 

When I was in Louisville, Ky., I spent a year looking at three 
different reading approaches to determine which one was more 
cost-efTicient. At the end of the year I was preparing the final 
feporr~an(i'talking to the" associate superintendent wha was in 
charge of maintenance for the school system, and I told him what I 
"fiad been doing 

He said, before you give me the results, let me write down the 
schools that did well and poorly. I had 12 schools, and he listed the 
six in one column and six on another; and I looked at it and said, 
"Bob, ho w did you know that ? !t took me a year to stu d y t hat/' 

He said, "I know the principal and the instructional leadership 
that they provide to the teachers." I think the instructional leader- 
ship provided in the school is also extremely important. 

The National Assessment data shows time and time again that 
those students that come from parents where at least one parent 
that has possibly a high school education performs better than 
those students coming from families where neither parent has a 
high school education, so certainly the level of parental education 
is a very large predictor in how well a student is going to do in 
school at the present time. 

I think what educators in schools are trying to do is to make 
sure that that predictor doesn't stay in place, and that the school 
can pick up some of the support. 

My personal experience at the local school level and the experi- 
ences with national assessment also say the same thing other 
people have mentioned. Family support plays a tremendously large 
role in how well the student is going to do in school. 

Mr. Erdahl. Mrs. Schlafly, you seem to be interested in respond- 
ing to this. 

Another question directed to you, as you taught your youngsters 
at the first grade level in your home, do you think they missed out 
on soraiething in the social interaction that goes with kids going to 
school? 

Mrs. Schlafly. No; I don't. They had many other years to ac- 
quire that, and I think I gave them a headstart in knowing that 
learning is a very exciting experience. 

I also feel that it was exceedingly important that they learn the 
right way first; in other words, if you learn to play golf with the 
wrong swing, it becomes a very difficult task to teach you to 
unlearn the wrong swing and then learn the right swing, and I 
wante d them t o learn to read by the phonics method, be cause I 
think that is the key. ^ 

When they went to school, I am sure that large classes are hard 
on the teachers, but all my children were in a modest parochial 
school where the clashes did number 40, 50, 55, and I found that no 
handicap. I ^m sure it is hard on the teacher, but I don't think it 
was hard on the children. 

I believe, of course, I concur completely with everything that you 
have said about the parental involvement, but I do think the 
system w the key, and I would urge that this committee address 
itself to Rudolph Flesch's book, "Why Johnny Still Can t Read". 




because I think he has produced a couple of the most important 
books ever written in this area 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KiLDEE. Congressman Ford? 

Mr Ford I find this whole subject very interesting and fascnat- 

*"f r^paTSfularTyl^rested in Dr. Farrs observation about his 
difficulty in going to cocktail P^^ies and having people^^ 
tions like M^a Schlafly raises about "Why Johnny Ca:. Kead 
'T'simeone who hasUi Pe/ipherally involved. in edjat^^^^^^^ 
all of my a d ult li fe and lioton o d t o a x pert s nf n il kinds flt the joc^ 
Stkte, and now ai th; F^deTarFevel. I have been fascinated by that 

'^A?^'iril?S%Tnnd fewer people with firm opinions about what is 
right or wrong about legal concepts at a cocktail party than I do 
p^ple with a concept with respect to what is right or wrong about 

"'"hJw yet to find a person who does not have a firm opinion 
about what is wrong with education, depending on their own expe- 
rience and view of the world as seen from their ^ttle piece of. 

I find it easier to talk about politics, religion or sex at a cocktail 
oarty than to talk about education. ... u„j 

^Saybe one of the problems we haveis that ^veirbody h^^^^^^^^ 
some exposure to education, so everybody knows something aoout 
If^ We sul^r from the fact that a little bit of knowledge sometimes 
is dangerous. The one thing Americans are never hesitant about is 
telline exoerta on how to provide education. , . , , 

As In aOoVney who represented local school boards, I was always 
fascinated to hear the lectures that the professionals rece ved from 
newly-elected members of the boards of education coming fresh 
from an election which they won either by opposing busing or 
"Catcher*In-The-Rye," which some time ago was a controversy and 
in fact still is in my district and then P^o^P/'y^" t^J^JT^ 
And, aa they progressed as board members, I noticed t*»ft tf^y 
became less and less certain about how easy it was going to be to 
turn the system inside out. u„„ hpfnrp 

One of the great temptations of everyone who has come before 
this committee for many years has been to have us at the Federal 
level attempt to find a simple answer to the complex questions of 
how and wEat people learn and how best to facifiUte the proper 
learn?;?, Ihrough ^me kind of generally applicable set of princi- 
ples wSch wilfwork. If you look out across the country at the 

a relatively high level of formal education versus those v«th no 
SdlTcSVon to Tak of, economic differences, social differences, we 
find (Treat regional differences. 

Back in 1%5, when we were debating the passage of the Elemen^ 
tanT and Sdary Education Act. one of thTliscussions which 
doSinatedlhe consideration of the need for that kind of n agonal 
legislation like that which has been taking place here this morn- 
ing We heaid from numerous experts suggesting ways m which we 

mieht react. ... , . . . 

fheie are some things which stuck m my mmd. 
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Dr. Farme.t I can recall having testimony from your city of 
Philadelphia from a teacher who was in a school where the turn- 
over of students approached 150 percent in a year. I doubt that 
there are very many lawmakers, particular y at this level, who 
ever attended a school with 150-percert turnover during a school 
year, so it is very diflicult for us to conceptualize what formal 
education is in that kind of a setting. 

Starting that far back, I began to get some suspicions that out- 
side factors were a lot more important than what happened in a 
few hours that children were exposed to whatever educational 
opportunities we were providing with public funds. Mrs. Schlafly's 
testimony is outstanding testimony to that consideration. 

You might recall when Christopher Jencks a couple of years ago 
enraged people around the country when he released his work. One 
of the conclusions which the press jumped at was a generalization 
to the effect that a truly bad educational system couldn't depress a 
good student by more than 5 percent, and a truly good educational 
system couldn't improve a bad student by more than 50 percent. 

The press seized upon that rather than on the other things which 
were in Jenck's observations as evidence of the fact that schools 
were really irrelevant and weren't performing any function. 

I wBii intrigued by that, and found that taken in its totality, the 
Jenck's report did not say a lot of things the press attriLjted to it, 
or at least I believe they were taken ou| of context. 

I am particularly fascinated by your personal experiences with 
six children, Mrs. Schlafly. Not very many childreA have the oppor- 
tunity to be in a household like you describe in your testimony, of 
course. But I have a suspicion that reading skills, no matt^ low 
they are measured— whether by the mechanical ways whicl we use 
now to see how well you can take words and give them back as 
distinguished from what you get out of that experience. Whether 
you understand the theory which i^ involved in t - m or not, is 
almost as individual as the personalities of people ( have that 
strong feeling because of the experience with my own < lildren who 
had basically the same kind of family background, h . didn't have 
the same success in school. 

I have one lawyer, one nurse, and a factory workei, and there is 
not in my recollection any perceptible difference in their reading 
-abihty: Theywr all readmg the^backxf cereah boxes befo r e they' " 
saw a school. They all did extremely well in being tested at the 
ebmentary level, but their level of progress thnmgh school was as 
different as their three personalities. 

Did you find that experience with your own children*^ As I un- 
derstand it, you provided the educational experience they had 
through what would be normally the pre-school kindergarten and 
first gra(|e and they hit school someplace arouiid the second grade 
level; did they all hit school running at about the same pace? 

Mrs Schlafly. Yes, sir; they did. They all hit the second grade 
running at the same pace. 
Mr, Ford. Well, that is very interesting. 

Mrs. Schlafly. They all progressed differently as they moved 
along in school. They had different interests and different rates of 
achievement from there on out. 
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Mr. Ford, I take what you are saying as a reaffirmation of the 
discussions we had when we passed the Head Start program— that 
if you could start it early and provide some kind of support, that it 
pays off on a permanent basis; do you agree with that? 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Absolutely. I think being able to read well is the 
key to everything that comes later. If you have that facility in 
being able to read, to unlock the words yourself, then you can move 
on to learning whatever you want to learn, and I also think it is 
important that the child realize that it is learning that is exciting, 
and not eA the pla:, that goes on in the preschools and the kinder- 
garten and whatever. 

The most exciting thing of all i:' learning, and the only way, the 
only thing to compare a child bemg able to read for the first time 
in unlocking the words, in being able to read words that you have 
never told the child what word that was, the child unlocked it, it 
can only be compared to a child walking across the room for the 
First time. 

When the l-yearnold child walks for the first time it is an excite- 
ment, a thrill, and when the child looks at a book, reads a line that 
you ever told him what the words were, that is exciting. 

Mr. Ford. I noticed your comment on the McGufTey Reader 
versus the Dick and Jane series, and I have to confess that I have 
some strong prejudices in that direction myself. 

Agai:\ from pe nal experience. I had read all of James Fenni- 
more Cooper's booKs by the time I reached fifth grade. The kinds of 
things which he wrote about were fascinating for a boy of my era. 

I also had access to all of Zane Grey's books, which are not 
considered to be very high quality, in a way. But they were really 
simple and probably would be pretty good material to teach slow 
people to read a little bit faster. There was not a television then, 
and the only way to get to ideas and to concepts and to trying new 
things that were outside of the little i)art of the world we lived in 
was to learn to read as fast and comprehend as well as possible. 

Someone made mention of the fact that if you have a skill or a 
muscle that is not used it goes sour. I spent three yeare learning to 
spfak French in college and could not order a decent meal at a 
fancy resUurant in Washington today because I have had no occa- 
sion to use it. 

I.dpJJ^^Jhjnk th^ a^cojmmentjtn. niy,.Uikl]£Ctftic.th^ failure .of., 
the colleges which I attended during that period. But I have a 
stepson, whom we have spent some time getting special help for, 
because he continues to read behind what he is expected to be • 
doing as tested by modern methods in the school system and in a 
private school he is now attending. 

But I can sit down with him, and he knows more about what 
went into the Space Shuttle program than I do as a Member of 
Congress. He has more of an idea of the toncepts which are in- 
volved in conquering space than I have. If he had not been forcec 
to learn to read first, he would not only be a slo'v reader But he 
wouldn't know very much that I think 16-year-old boys aie talking 
about these days. 

I wonder— with the competition we have from all the exciting 
ways in which you can get the varieties of McGuffey readers and 
the excitement of the ''Long Rifie'* series, and so on today— they 
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can get more of a concept more rapidly today from other sources. It 
seems to me that we are competing in a losing competition for the 
ability to read. — 

It is hard to convince somebody to go out and wait for carrots to 
grow to have them when they can get them out of a package pre- 

Krepared and frozen. It seems to me education is fighting a terrible 
ttttle in trying to use traditional teaching methods for people 
when their minds are being taken away from dry subject matters 
by all these exciting things going on. 

Dr. Farmer. Mrs. Schlafly has said twice that one of the things 
she made very clear to her youngsters is that learning is a very 
exciting experience. That is one of the things that we are asking to 
see brought back into the schools by the lands of renewal of the 
teaching of real literature and the use of language skills for learn- 
ing science and the rest of the school program. 

Dick and Jane have gone. Mrs. Schlafly. Some of us ran them 
out of the school as we worked^ cooperatively with textbook publish- 
ers to help them update their materials. 

Mr. Ford. Excuse me. I thought we put Dick and Jane out with 
title IX. Tm sure Mrs. Schlafly and I might not agree on the 
wisdom of that policy. 

Dr. Farmer. They were bad enough as far as title IX, but their 
worst sin was being dull, and it is just unreasonable to expect 
children to learn if we are going to bore them with trivial things. 

We don't see television as competition, by the way. and this is 
one of the re^ns that we think teachers need continuing educa- 
tion. With the communication explosion around us we need to 
learn how to use these resources. Many of us have vsed it success- 
fully—for example, public television to get youngsters to under- 
stand and enjoy Dickens and Shakespeare and some of the other 
great writers. Our task really is to keep finding ways to give 
children connections between what is happening in the school and 
what is happenmg around them. 

Mr. Ford. You are working with a former staff director of this 
committee, Bob Andringa. He went astray and became a Republi- 
can stalf member. You also deal with our friend, Allen Odden. 

You might be familiar with the migrant task force I have been 
chairing for 4 years By accident we have discovered some very 
interesting things m working with that very disadvantaged group 
from w t TuUCtitiorrai pome xn view « rery siicnt. nuraiy-tHiBuivwu- 
phenomenon has occurred. I hesitate to even mention it here, 
because I have been fearful for years that people would find out 
what we were doins and ruin it in some way. 

We now have about (JtiO^OOO children on a computer in Little 
Rock, Ark. The computer tracks every one of those children in 
every subject matter to which they are exposed, literally classroom 
hour by classroom hour on what they are exposed to. 

A migrant child conceivably could have started out 2 months ago 
in Florida and ended up in summer school in Michigan this year, 
aJter having attended as many as five different schools along the 
. way as the family follows the crop Within a matter of a couple of 
hours after that child arrives at school a computer printout will 
come back over a computer terminal IcKated in one of several spots 
m our' State and tell the admitting' teacher, among other things, 
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that the child has already had his vaccination. The kids truly 
appreciate this, because they used to get one at every school they 
went to. And they could be advised that the child had a hearing 
problem. It gets down to business-tTten, and says when they last 
dealt with this child, he or she was reading at a particular level. 

This is more information which becomes available in a matter of 
hours than is available when a child moves from one end of my 
congressional district to the other within the Michigan school 
system. There the teachers wait to fmd out what happens, because 
we won't allow our children in the normal system to be kept track 
of that accurately. It is very interesting when you ask them to take 
some samples for you and punch them out to see the variation in 
the correlation between reading skills and how they are doing in 
other things. 

In an unscientiflc way, you see what we are doing when we have 
kids working with very highly committed people in those progra'his. 

That has resulted in 'antastic gains which we can easily keep 
track of because those children, unlike any other sample I know of 
in the country, are tracked throughout their career. 

Unfortunatelv, less than 10 percent of them are finishing high 
school today. That is the next eiTort which the Education Commis- 
sion of the States cask force is addressing itself to. 

I hasten to say that virtually all of the change that has taken 

[)lace and all of the work that has been done is related to State and 
ocal effort, not to Federal programs. But we do find that, left with 
the kind of flexibility that those people working with the children 
have had, they seem to be doing a terrific job. I don't know of any 
school district which I represent, and there are some 22 of them, 
which has a board that would allow teachers to exercise that kind 
of flexibility. 

There would be a thunderous kind of a demonstration at the 
next tK>ard meeting if they announced that they were really going 
to identify and separate out the children in the fourth grade who 
really ought to be in another room reading with second graders. 

We had an old-fashioned system called a one-room schoolhouse 
where, when the teachers passed out the readers, she passed them 
out as to her own individual knowledge of the reading ability of the 
children rather than the grades they were supposed to be in. It 
worked so well that some people remembeiing that tried to experi- 
meifrwilH itV'^'^ ~ ^ " ' "* 

Tradition comes down to be the good old days as viewed through 
our eyes. The parents now who are reading avidly '*Why Johnny 
Can't Read" are at the same time writing to all of us, in a barelv 
articulate manner, wonderful samples of lousy grammar and spell- 
ing saying, why don't they teach the kids in the good old way that 
they taugnt us? 

It is an interesting commentary. It s too bad we don't write back 
and say, ''When you learn to write well then you can complain 
about the schools. ' 

Recently I saw some figures indicating that as recently as 1950 
we were graduating 25 percent of our 18-year olds from high school 
in this country. In 1978 we graduated slightly more than 75 per- 
cent 0*" our 18-year olds. When you compare that to the European 
systems, which some people think are in some way superior to us. 
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you Rn^ chat the Germans last year graduated less than 9 percent 
of their 18-year olds, the Japanese approximately 20 percent, the 
British about 20 percent. TJiey have a system which veeds out and 
separates out. We are retaining and running througn the system 
three times as many students on a percentage basis people as we 
did as recently as 1950, which everybody will refer to as the good 
old days— that is, when we were doing everything which pleased 
folks around this country. 

Isn't it possible that the testing of secondary students and the 
generalizations which are being made about their ability in such 
things as reading might be skewed by the fact that the sample has 
changed so much in those few years? / 

We let the kids drop out who couldn't read in the 1930'8, 1940's 
and through much of the 1950's, but we don't do that anymore. We 
keep them and try to do something with them when they hit high 
school. 

How much impact does that have on the validity of studies which 
show tha t SA T scores and other tjmigs are indicators which are 
tailing behind? '~~ ' 

Dr. Forbes. I believe the push-out rate leveled off in about 1965, 
so data that has been collected, since that time would be collected 
on the same basis of the number of students that were being 
retained in schools. 

The national assessment only goes back to the 1969 and 1970 
school year, we have not experienced a dramatic shift in the 
number of students that leave school early. 

But to insure that in 1999, if the dropout rate does increase, as 
some people are currently predicting, that the data will be compa- 
rable we collect data from a sannple of individuals^ who are 17, yet 
who are no longer students. Those that have either graduated eariy 
or are no longer in school. We are able to track down enough of 
those students and add them in with the student sample to be able 
to talk about the performance of all 17 year olds, so for the nation- 
al assessment data, it is and will be comparable data for any 10- 
year period of time. 

That still has not stopped people from misusing some of the data. 
Some of the headlines that appeared after we released the reading 
^^^xif-^^'.^*^' ■^''^ good examp les of that^They jpointed out the 
negative, where niosf oFthe informiftToirQiat' we h refeasedl was 
positive. 

I did a little matrix where I lined up literal, comprehension, the 
reference or study skills and the total test scores in the three age 
groups, and of those 12 possible performance indicators, five of 
them had gone up and six of them had statistically remained 
unchanged and only one had gone down during the 10-year period, 
but some newspapers chose to play up very largely the one that 
went down. They reinforce perceptions that are commonly held 
that schools have declined over the last 10 years. 

In functional literacy types of skills we have either improved or 
we have stayed static. 

Mr. Ford. We were impressed in different ways by two educa- 
tional eccentrics, I still call them, who came here in the 1960's. 

5[) 
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One was Dr. Omar Khayyan Moore, who had a crazy thing called 
a talking typewriter that he tried to describe to us. Every kid 
knows what the generational descendent of that is. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Government's involvement with 
a few grants brought every large hardware dealer in the country 
into making it, and Dr. Moore's concept was taken and carried out 
to the point where I have seen now in Title I programs in my 
district some very extraordinary kinds of things going on that look 
like science fiction compared to my period in school. 

There was another education eccentric by the name of Admiral 
Rickover, who sat where you are sitting and told us the whole 
system was upside down, because what was really important was 
ability of the teacher to communicate directly with the student, 
and I think one of the expressions he used, if we tore down all the 
school buildings and sent some good teachers as selected by his 
criteria out to teach the children under an oak tree, we would do 
better than we were with the system. 

They were both attacking the structure of education as being in 
the way of the function of education. 

Dr. Moore continued to talk against the idea that we should have 
this artificial system of grades to begin with, and even the system 
of grading people, that that got in the way of teaching people who 
needed to be taught and got in the way of taking advantage of the 
teaching abilities of people in the classrooms and other settings. 

Obviously, today that kind of eccentric thinking has no greater 
following than before, even though millions of people believe that 
children are not learning to read or compute as well as they did at 
some other time. 

You mentioned that you would verify at least the testing for a 
10-year old but what we deal with are the attitudes of a generation 
who are now parents, ^and I suspect if you polled the American 
people you would find that well over 90 percent of them believed 
that children in school today cannot read as well as children in 
school when they went to school or when their parents went to 
school. 

They have no basis of any study that I have seen for this, but it 
is clear to all of us who have to deal with the public that they 
really believe this and absent some other explanation for it, like 
the fact that we have literally thousands of latch-key jnothers and 
cKifiTreii 'i^lTiouf inolBers like 'MfsV " ScHalTy ' who can spenJ *£Re 
time to get them through the first grade, and we have fewer and 
fewer traditional family settings with even 15 minutes of families 
being together at any one time, that those are not factors that get 
identified. 

It is just more fashionable to attack the system and to attack the 
symbols of the system, the public school systenri. The recent study, 
for example, that predictably said the children in private schools 
are better than children in public schools. If that had come out the 
other way, it would be like man biting dog. That would have been 
extraordinary. I thought that is why people put the extra effort 
and money into private schools, but we are fighting a losing battle 
with public opinion 

Finally, I ^et back to what Mrs. Schlafly said; I was fascinated 
with the Bible of the administration about the mandate for leader 
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Foundation, which is a compilation of the Daoers 
prepared for the administration last fall nrinr7« Vwl I P?Pe" 

fThM^Satte^^^^ 

sM&se-^d-t;^^ 

would notS human vdui i a oart nf^"^"*^ '^'^ 

^;,atvt ?rhf a^e^atS try'?ouKZh7a'>'^'' 
school accepting Federal funds, so in the naml of 7e ^J^rSdom 
from govemmenta interference with nponio „ „ ireedom 
go directly into the clasSwT ^ 

wi?h?hrcW^l"^'tC/r™K^^^ **»«^*hat indeed is wrong 
wiui ine Classrooms is that teachers are imoartina vaIhaa o«5 

n/tfr"? childreTtiTalJrfudgien^^^^ 
to kI t *f^'fc"? P''*^^' ^"^ sounds to me like they want 
™th2r^t*''' n P"''' 'ool'ing "P. as you referred to k 

rather than D.ck or Jane feeling patriotisS as t'hey lUZTfl^ go 

Are you familiar with that? 
aTi^m^nt^^^^^ 

toda^'ir^hLuf'^'e^S^Lvfit"^^^^^ here 
betJr off. because' Se of thL"'a^ aJeal'JS'atTh? F^J^i^f ^ 
ermnenUn its wisdom simply c1Sno?sorve 
liat ?rwhv V"'' ' '^'""P'^^ agreement. 

between you and me While I S,t w ^^'^ agreement 
timelineJ of ?he Euffey readTr^^^ ^J^m^u^tr °" 
SSxX^aly.could.hi^y0fy^SrS^^":^^f "'^?^'£^.ihe concepts . . 

«bSl5 °,»av "thit^'S 'r''^ f T"'!* ™= ""I that I „ad 
to tail yoo whauKmStat ^ "°' 
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date out there. They choose to react against a system we have had, 
and it is beginning to bother me as to whether or not we will leave 
the liberty for teachers to try to teach as they want to. 
Just a fe<v days ago a teacher here in Maryland came under fire 

because they thought that the books 

Dr. Farmer. He was teaching Aristotle, I think. 
Mr. Ford. They thought that ought to be left to college. Inter- 
twined with all of this criticism of modern traditional education, 
there is really an effort by a lot of people to use what they perceive 
to be our failures as an excuse for something other than change in 
teaching methodology. 

All of that rambling does nothing but contribute to the value of 
our legislation except make one fmal observation— that this com- 
mittee in the 16 years of dealing with the Elementary and Second- 
ary Act and its numerous oflTshoots has avoided like the plague, 
attempting to direct through our policy the ways in which people 
would teach. 

One of the great frustrations of many people throughout the 
country with the categorical approach to educational pro-ams, is 
that we have never defmed an educationally-deprived child in the 
Federal statute. Yet we distribute money to educationally-deprived 
children in a variety of ways. 

Obviously, we hope somebody out there will know which children 
are the ones we are talking about. The very people who attack the 
existing program with the most frequency have said, well, here is 
what is wrong with it. You talk about educating an educationally- 
deprived child, and nowhere in the law can we find a definition. 
That is because heretofore we have been unwilling to define for 
educators and parents an educationally-deprived child. 

Congressman Kildee and I have supported legislation for the 
parent who felt his child was being held behind. Apparently, that 
18 no longer « concept which we can keep. My guess is that in our 
State of Michigan, which was really a State that started to experi- 
ment with this concept early, that once we get the block grants, 
those children will not be served. 

I hope that you folks, from what is really the common perspec- 
tive, will assist us in the months ahead as we are being urged here 
to defme and dictate t)ie structure ci^education. We hope you will_ 
"try 16 resist CKat iri"lTiS*'fuIufe"so'lhe peopK^you air^^^ vnth 
can get on with how you educate people in the decade of the 1980*8. 

As a representative to the White House Conference on Libraries 
and Infonnation Services for a few years, I was fascinated by the 
number of speeches I heard which started out by reciting the 
tremendous growth of information which is in our libraries and the 
geometric way which it continues to explode. It leaves you wonder- 
ing whether anybody is going to be around to comprehend all of 
this and make anything of it as we go down the road. 

In 4 years, we produce as much new material available for 
people to read as we produced in the previous 50 years, and it 
keeps going at that rate. Yet we keep trving to measure things the 
way they were sometime in the dim, dark past. 
Finally, one of the things which has not been touched on by 
pnYp'^udies is an informal kind of study which was made by one of my 
tlyV olleagues back in the sixties from the State of Indiana. He found 
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that in World War II when we were drafting young men around 
this country there were areas where very large percentages of the 
potential draftees were rejected because of illiteracy. 

They did not have the functional literacy necessary to become a 
rifle-toting member of the infantry. He used to rail about the fact 
that the people of Indiana were at the degree of literacy which was 
high enough so that their kids couldn't be drafted for fighting a 
war for other parts of the country. 

Now, those children are going to good Christian schools in those 
States, and presumably when we have the next draft they will be 
able to do their share. 

I don't know whether you can compare that with the recent 
Vietnam era. And, I don't know whether the sample is large 
enough, but I would be interested to see if we gained anything 
from the late thirties and early forties to the middle sixties in 
terms of that measure of functional literacy. 

If there were indeed a substantial pocket of functional illiteracy 
which was keeping people out of the Vietnam war, it was not 
brought to our attention during that period. There have been nu- 
merous studies done on what the draft showed us in terms of both 
physical and mental development in this country with our young 
people at the time of World War IL 

We got the school lunch program as much from the malnutrition 
discovered in standard people who showed up at the draft boa^HI in 
World War II. We had the idea that the next time we fought a wai, 
at least everybody would have been fed enough during their school 
years so that they could qualify for the draft. 

There are some possibilities here for study. It would be very 
helpful to us if you could encourage researchers in your profession- 
al circle to take a look at those things 
Thank you. You may want to comment on it. 
Dr. Farr. I am from Indiana. The dropout rate between the 9th 
and 10th grade in Indiana was 25 percent in 1944-45, and in 1976 it 
was about 4 percent. Despite that fact the kids were reading one 
full year better. Despite the fact that obviously the race was being 
run in 1976 with about 94 percent of the kids and in 1944-45 with 
about 75 oercent of the kids. 

L^P!*'^ 'i^^ to make one c^mment^ because I hayej^ 
on somelhing for 8 years.ntTiave been a public scTiool teacTier and a 
researcher; and I run a reading clinic in the summer, and I am 
very interested in people's data about reading trends in th's 
Nation. 

I pride myself in thinking that I have more collected studies on 
reading trends from anyone in the world and when someone has 
some data, I want to look at the research and see how it was done 
and understand it. When someone tells me a story about someone 
who can't read very well and uses that as a prime example, I would 
like to know more about it. 

I believe Admiral Rickover testified that a young sailor was 
^ u '? ^ particular manual and therefore repaired part of 

^ b^^^'^ship improperly, and, as a result, great damage was done to 
the battleship. The last estimate for repairs was about a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

63 
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I heard a Senator talk about that incident in a speech that he 
gave, and I heard two Congressmen mention it, and saw the inci* 
dent recounted m about a dozen editorials across the Nation 

I wrote to Admiral Rickover and said, "I would like to interview 
that young sailor *' I wanted to And out what his reading skills 
were reallv like. 

With all kinds of help, we wrote and visited the Navy Depart- 
ment, the public relations office of the Navy Department, and I 
never received a response, I got letters that say we just don't 
understand about the story, we are trying to track it down. 

It turned out that this specific sailor didn't really exist. I suppose 
that testimony is in the Congressional Record and I would like to 
have it stated that that sailor does not exist. 

Mr. Ford. We will put him with the black lady in the new 
Cadillac on welfare whom I have never been able to find nor have I 
ever been able to find the city that she is in. 

The other one is the student with the student loan who buys a 
sports car and invests the rest of it in high yield private invest- 
ments while paying for his college education that I read about all 
the time. We have a categonr of these people. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

The gentleman from Pennsvlvania. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Just a few observations. 

I was not able to hear your testimony because, as my colleagues 
heard me say, I could schedule 1,700 students and teachers on the 
first day of September and never have a conflict. Here I guess the 
worst thing that happens, we even schedule subcommittee meet- 
ings and the full committee, which makes it very difficult. 

I realize why we have problems in public education for I was a 
teacher and school administrator for 23 years and I have been 
observing it for seven years down here. We have not touched on 
automatic increases and, as you know, the only people who don't 
get automatic increases in this country are elected officials. 

Everyone else, whether they have any improvement or not, get 
automatic increases, except those of us who serve as elected ofll* 
cials, and that has had some adverse effects in my estimation in 
the whole education svstem, because you really don't have an 
opportunity to reward the excellent teacher. 

Years ago when I was a school superintendent we took the ESA 
' - monev amr began v piugiaiii trf'Teading' readiness out -in the^homes,* • 
exactly where we knew all of the problems where they were 
coming from in the past, I saw the tremendous increase in that 
youngster's ability to participate successfully when he came to first 
grade hut we had the finest teacher in the business doing that. 

Latin helped me, because the finest English teachers were teach- 
ing Latin. We can't underestimate the role of the teacher. 

T have two children. I have a wife who teaches in an affluent 
district and is considered a goddess by many parents because of her 
ability to teach reading. 

Her theory is if she can get them off in first grade with the 
ability to read, the rest will be picked up down the line, but the 
influence of that first grade teacher is so tremendous. 

However, too many l;rst grade teachers got carried away with 
the business of word association, and dismissed the whole idea of 
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phonics completely. We of course encourage some of that research 
mto new methods down here, and no problem with that method of 
teaching reading. 

It is pretty difficult to take away the importance of that good 
teacher. 

I often said, if we could somehow or other financially reward a 
school district who could reduce the class size of kindergarten, first, 
and second grades and have the very best teacher there, I think we 
would probably be doing a lot more public education. 

We have to be careful, on the other hand, that we don't get too 
involved in determining the direction you should go, because we 
have mandated what has to be done in many programs, but have 
not sent the money to do it, nor has there been training to prepare 
teachers to do those kinds of things. 

Last year the Secretary of Education told us she was going to tell 
you how to teach language education. So I guess basically what I 
am saying is if we could find a better way tp reward that good 
teacher, and I frankly must admit I was a schoolteacher also and I 
am not quite sure how you do that, get away from the business of 
this automatic increase simply because you breathe another year 
longer. 

I remind them that we had to hire a large number of teachers at 
the end of World War II and, unfortunately, were never able to 
weed those people out, so there are so many reasons why we have 
some problems today that perhaps we didn't have in years past, 
and one of those is we insist that all youngsters will be educated, 
and that is something different than when I went to school. 

If you didn't get past the eighth grade, for example, you didn't go 
on, and many people weren't there to take the eighth grade exam, 
so we have a whole new ball game. 

We have to be careful that we from the Federal level encourage 
the improvement of education in this country without doing things 
that may have iust the opposite effect, although unintentionally, 
and I think I related a few of those so I guess what I would say to 
you is tell us what you think we on the Federal level can do. 

I get very upset, we have had everybody coming in and telling as 
we cannot cut their funding lower and it really does not help us. 
We know we are going to have to cut budgets, and we have to 
know where you cut it. 
_ .We^had^so jn^ 

an3 cannoF accep^^^ are supposed to sit^bwii" ori tKIs erTd 

and try to decide and say now, what do we do for them. 

I have seen some of your te8timon3f-^nd there are leadership 
ideas in there, and I hope you will communicate those ideas to us 
as to where we on the Federal level can best help you when we 
realize we are going to have some very difficult financial times. 

Dr. Farmer. 1 am a school system administrator, so I look at 
things from that point of view. 

Give us help and encouragement and support at the secondary 
level. We really feel the work of title I and early childhood educa- 
tion has taken us light years ahead in 10 years with our youngsters 
at the beginning level. 

Up to grade three we are doing generally fine, thanks; but we do 
neea support to help young people find career direction, and to 
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help them understand that they can achieve; and to help teachers 
who need some retraining to deal with youngsters with handicap- 
ping conditions, and students from other language communities. 
Secondary school people feel beleaguered in many ways, and they 
feel a lack of support. 

Even if there are not massive funds available for them, a sense 
that there is national attention to the problems of the need for 
secondary school renewal would take us a long way. 

Mr. GooDUNO. I think what we have been attacking is the earli- 
er thing to do, but the desire is still there with that youngster, but 
when they get older, I have found we have spent millions ^of dollars 
in trying to teach remedial reading, et cetera. 

Dr. FARBiKR. Remedial reading programs are not the answer. 

Mr. GooDUNQ* We got to find some way to get them to want to. I 
thought the interesting thing was and some of my colleagues heard 
me mention this, Montgomery County came up with their statis- 
tics, because after they said now much they improved, then they 
listed them according to groups of people who improved the most. 

The first wave of Vietnamese were so detennined to be success- 
ful in this country that it wasn't very difficult to teach them. In 
our youth program, we were trying last year and again this year to 
develop a program which would show something at the end of that 
line for those youngsters that were trying to get back into the 
business of earning and becoming productive citizens. 

When they get to that age, they have to be able to see why it is 
an advantage. You don't need that when you are talking about first 
or second graders^ they still have that enthusiasm. You lose some 
of that, however, when children move on. 

I thank you for your testimony, which I will read carefully, and 
Rich will nil me in on everything. Help us by giving us construc- 
tive ideas as to what our role should be and how we are interfering 
with your ability to do your job, if that is what we are doing, that 
was aJso true in many instances. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. With all due respect to your desire to do some- 
thing good and right for our children and your capability and 
wisdom and all of that, I just don't believe this Congress can solve 
all of the problems of the world and especially all the problems in 
the educational field. 

I think this conversation here this morning shows more and 

. — more the. need to send the mopey.hack talhe State8..and.allow..a 

diversity and innovativeness to tackle some of these problems, 
because I simply don't t^ink that this Congress can give career 
motivation, reading readiness, advice, I think we would be better 
off if those matters were handled at the State and local levels. 

Mr. GooDUNQ. I have no problems with that, except I am going 
to have real difficulty with a block grant approach that does not 
indicate that we expect something to be done to help the young- 
sters whom we have ignored in the past. 

Having been an educator, I realize they were ignored. I am not 
thoroughly convinced that we will pay much more attention to the 
budget crunch now than we did in the past. We need to eliminate a 
substantial amount of the bureaucracy and expense in Washington, 
and at the same time not permit local governments and States to 
supplant rather than increase their efforts with the money that is 
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coming from Washington into those areas, I have not yet decided 
how that can be done. 

The approaches that I have seen I find just as unacceptable. I am 
having a real problem with that whole approach as proposed by the 
administration. 

Dr. Farmer. If I may comment on that, remembering Mr. Poids 
comment that someone from my own school district 8pok«5 of 150- 
percent change in student enrollment in a given school, I hope that 
what will come of the deliberations that are in process now will be 
a renewed or perhaps a new kind of partnership. 

The children move through our schools, through our States. 
There are other cities and other States that have this kind of 
mobility, so that children really are not any State's children or any 
community's children in the sense that they were or that perhaps 
we perceived them as being in 1950. 

I went to school in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylva- 
nia. That kind of mobility has increased con s ider a bly in recent 
years. I hope what will happen will be that there will continue to 
be the kind of effective partnership of Federal, State, and local 
agencies that has been so helpful in recent years. 

Mr. GooDUNO. If there is anybody out there who is interested in 
tax credits for elementaiy and secondary schools, I may merely say 
if you have been dissatisfied with the Federal Government's ap- 
proach to public education, I will guarantee you some 10 years 
from now you will be so dissatisfied with the Federal Government's 
involvement, and the same people who go writing now to get IRS 
off their back will have more than IRS on their back. 

The people who are pushing tax credits better be very, very 
careful. You will educate all people the way the government says 
you should educate. Ten years down the pike, just say Bill Goodling 
told you so. 

Dr. Farr. The data 5 years from now will show a lesser increase 
for th'' disadvantaged youth of this Nation and perhaps a declining 
picture. 

The number of special programs that are being dropped around 
the country now is phenomenal. These programs are essential for 
disadvantaged youngsters. They don't have Mrs. Schlafly^s home, 
but they come from homes where lots of extra instruction isn't 
' aWiIahfe. T aim feaTTy 
in 5 years. 

I don't know a lot about the block grant program, but it sounds 
to me like money can get lost when it is not directed toward 
disadvantaged youngsters who it is to help. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Congressman Ford? 

Mr. Ford. That is a question raised by Mrs. Schlafly and also by 
Bill Goodling. Maybe, Dr. Farr, with your studies, you could tell me 
offhand how many States are now allocating special resources to 
developing reading and writing achivement, as distinguished from 
the number of States that are trying to test kids at the 11th grade 
to find out whethi r they can read or write. 

Dr. Farr. I can tell you there are a large number of States that 
do have funded programs that are going down the tubes, so to 
speak. Massachusetts and Indiana are two that I just visited, but 
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there are lots of others. I do think the minimum competency 
t^ing program is misspent money. 

Mr. (oRD. My State is one that was spending additional money 
on article IIL it was started back -^'hcn Congressman Kildee was 
making education policy in the Senate.. Hiat money is diminished 
considerably because Michigan f^at broke. Michigan is one of 
either 16 or 17 States to offer such a compensatory education 
program. 

About 3 years ago the Carter administration had a scheme to 
reward States on a matching basis for their spending of additional 
resources to go to the disadvantaged student, disadvantaged in the 
sense of having any kind of learning disabilitv. 

There were 16 or 17 States. The amount of money being put into 
it by the States was so small that we fmallv really had to abandon 
the program, because you can't really develop support around here 
for a program which comes down to the point where just a few 
States are making a sufficiently large contribution to participate in 
the program. 

Of course, the theory of the administration was that we would 
get a lot of people interested by inducing them to come toward 
those matching dollars. Bill Goodling and I, while we have manv 
areas of disagreement, are concerned about a block grant approach 
going to the same policymakers who have not heretofore believed 
that special emphasis on reading and writing skills were worth 
expending their own resources for, are not likely given the option 
of using that money instead of their own resources for the broad 
support of the system, to spend it on that purpose either. 

There is nothing which we have been able to see from this level 
which indicates that there is a very deep awareness. This is in 
spite of a clear public perception, that here is an area of great need 
at the State level in allocating resources. 

Our State has been very successful. It uses testing a& ine method 
of distributing the money. It confirmed a suspicion that we had, 
that there is a very high correlation between the economic factors 
and what testing will tell you about where the children are that 
need the help. Within a State like Michigan, there were areas 
which were missed by the economic factors which very clearly had 
need. 

Mr. Quie, now the Governor of Minnesota, who was formerly the 
-rankings Itapu b tica n .oa thia. committee, gaw uft States as^aa-^ 
example to show us how the correlation breaks down. He thought 
that, indeed, testing was a better way to find needy students. We 
ran a fire storm and discovered if you tried to use testing as a way 
to ration funds across the countrv, this room fills with educators 
who will tell you it just can't be done. It won't work. It is impossi- 
ble and really heresy with most of mv friends in education to even 
consider the possibility that you ought to test children to find out 
who should be in a program for disadvantaged learners. 

There is a very definite possibility that this committee will have 
to act rather soon. Whether we are willing to take money now 
earmarked, although very crudely, to be spent on children with 
those special needs into the general fund of the several States in 
the anticipation that they will continue to recognize that kind of 
need as a high priority. Gaging their motivation— and it doesn't 
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matter whether they have Democratic or Republican governments 
out there — the presaures and the strains on State resources are so 
great that it is pretty hard to talk about the small percentage of 
the total population in the political structure. 

We have been able to get awav with it perhaps up until fairly 
recently because we are a little bit less subject to parochial pres- 
sures. 

« 1 hope vou are able to dig out for us a description of the pattern 
of what the States are doing with their own resources to improve 
reading and writing skills. I m afraid nobody is putting any money 
in this area. 

Why is it that the big bucks directed toward improving reading 
and writing skills are comings from Washington? Indeed, the 
American public is demanding that we do a better job in our school 
systems with tne reading and writing. Why isn't that demand 
being heard by the more sensitiv«^ M)liticians at the State and local 
ieveiS: ~ — 

I would like to see any stud}? . you might be able to find for 
us that would give us some educa.^on of what their track record is. 

Dr Fahr. We will send you a report on reading programs 
throughout the United States. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Ford. I assume you are very familiar with this in Illinois. 
Well, does Illinois put any money into this kind of special educa- 
tional effort? ^ , ^ , . 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Illinois finances first grades, and first grade is 
where you are supposed to learn how to read, and the general 
assumption is that that is where reading is being taught. 

Mr. Ford. Every State finances the first grade, but does Ilimois 
spend any money on the special reading needs, for example, of 
children beyond the per capita distribution that they make to all 
children, without regard to their reading' needs? 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. It is my belief if you teach them to read m the 
first grade you don't need all those other programs. 

Mr. Ford. I take the answer to the question, it is really irrele- 
vant whether they do or do not spend the extra money. 

Mr. ScHLAFLY. As long as you are paying the salary of a first 
grade teacher iu a school, she or he is the one who should be 
teaching the children to read. 

Mr. Ford. If it isn't getting the job done, what should we do 
about it? , . . 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. You replace the person who isnt teachmg the 
reading in the first grade. 

Dr. Farmer. We receive many youngsters from other districts 
and other countries, and we have 52 first languages spoken in our 
citv. One of the things Philadelphia does with its very limited 
funds, is to provide in every one of our elementary schools a 
reading specialist, whom we call a teacher of language skills, who 
is there for the purpose of helping teachers in every classroom 
learn how to teach children with different needs; and helping 
teachers learn how to use and how to teach the language skills; 
and to encourage their use across the curriculum. 

My own school system does assign a major funding level to that 
area of the curriculum. I would be pleased to supply, through the 
National Council of Teachers of English, information about school 
systems where there is attention to the full English curriculum, 
- pa r^'^"^»''^y writi ng, _ _ _ , 

Mr. Ford. Detroit has 61 languages now in its State^mandated 
bilingual program, some 61 are actually functioning. 

They have responsibility for some 70 or 72 but have not yet been 
able to develop the capability to deal with the more exotic and less 
frequently found language requirements. Eight Arabic languages 
are being used in the Detroit public school system at the present 

time. ^ , 

Dr. Farmer. For which teachers were, of course, not prepared. 
Mr. Kildee. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Over a period of years, we have learned some- 
thing different than we used to think. We used to think there were 
many youngsters that could not learn to read. Now it is strictly a 
readiness kind of thing. Our problem is we haven't done a very good 
job and this has to be done at the State and local level. 

We have not done a very good job in determining what we do 
about the fact that there is a different reading readineto level for 
practically every youngster who comes into the classroom, and we 
have not done a very good job in educating parents that there is no 
particular reason why Johnny shouldn't continue in first grade. 
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The stigma is to the parent, if they move their child on when they 
are not ready, and we have not done a very good job in encouraging 
parents not to send the youngsters on because I have to keep in mind 
that a homo situation like mine with a mother that my children have, 
probably constitutes 20 percent of the population, and so there we 
are, and there is not much w . can do down here to change that home 
situation, I fem sure of that, and so we have to find some answers to 
this whole reading readiness problem that we have, and do a better 
job than we have done in the past in making people understand that 
there is that kind of situation. 

My wife who teaches first grade is so amazed when January comes 
along because, as she saw some of those youngsters in September, 
she didn't think there would ever be a chance of moving them as 
rapidly as she is able to move them. 

The only problem is she had many youngsters in September who 
were ready to move that fast, which means they are twice as far 
along. It is a dilemma that we won't solve overnight and we have to 
improve the home somehow. We have lost that wonderful headstart 
we used to have. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Forbes and Dr. Farr: Until a few years ago, a ma- 
jority of the States did not have universal free public kinder- 
garten, and I believe that there is a slight m^ority now that does 
have It. 

Could you find for us how many States are indeed even provid- 
mg an opportunity for any kind of kindergarten at the expense of 
the public throughout the State? We know that some of the major 
cities in sor/.e States have programs but statewide, the last time 
I saw the figures it was only about 28 States. 

Is that something that you think you could find for us? 

Dr. FoRBKs, I believe ECS has that type of information com- 
piled, and I will send it to you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Education Commission of the States 




May 7, 198 i 



rhc Honor. lb Ifc Willijm |) ford 
United States Representative 
United btates Mouse ot Representatives 
Cannon lloui>e Office Building, Rm Jiy 
Washington , D (* :0S1S 

Oc«ir Congressman lord. 

At the May 7th hearing on reading and writing perturmance you asked 
Roy Torbes, direttor of the National Assessment of {durational Progress , 
for some mforniation on state mandatory kindergarten programs biiclosed 
IS an assortment of factual data on state kindergarten program-. Please 
call or write it you need additional information 

Sincerely, 




Associate Director 
C lear inghoiise 
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Table 6 

Dittricts Per State Offering Kindergarten Programs 



State 



Number of 
Districts 



Number 
Offering 
Kindergarten 



Percentage* 
Offering 
Kindergarten 



Alabama 


127 


120 

X A w 


94.48 


Alaska 
Arizona 


232 


1 44 


62.06 
91.19 
87!06 


Arkansas 


386 


1 c •> 


Car ifornia 


1044 


909 


Colorado 


181 






Connecticut 


165 




100.00 
100.00 
93.04 
87. 69 


Delaware 


26 


26 


Georgia 
Idaho 


187 
115 


187 
107 


Illinois 


1016 




Iowa 


. 449 


/ z u 


100 . 00 


Kansas 


307 






Kentucky 
Louisiana 


181 
66 


00 


100 . 00 
87.91 
100.00 


Maine 
Maryland 


182 
24 


160 
24 


Massachusetts 


436 




100.00 
100.00 


Michigan 


589 


□ O 7 


Minnesota 


440 


440 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


■~~ "~ 

555 


67 
c n o 


91. 53 
57. 00 
96.91 
88.23 
34.52 
" 84.91 


Montana 


614 


350 - 


Nebraska 


1135 


i ± V ' ' 


Q Nevada 
^New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


1 T 

X. / 

168 
ox u 


15 
58 
518 


New Mexico 


o o 




New York 








Nnrhh Carolina 


145 




14.61 


North D3>-»ta 


308 


45 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 


616 
622 


622 


XOO.OO 
36,03 
98.61 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


333 
505 


120 
498 


Rhode Island 
South Carol i ja 


40 
92 


92 


,100.00 


South Dakota 


19 5 


192 


98.46 


Texas 


1113 






Utah 


40 


40 


100,^0 


Vermont 


246 


111 


45.12 


Virginia 
Washington 


141 

301 


264 


87.^0 


west Virginia 


55 






Wisconsin 


436 




97.95 


Wyoming 


49 


48 
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Table 7 



States Offering Kindergarten Programa: 
State Aid Received 





Mandatory 


Percentage 


Receive 




or 


Of Districts 


State 


Optional 


Offering Kindergarten 


State Aid 



Alabama 


Optional 


94.48 


Yes 


Alaska 


Optional 




Yes 


Arizona 


Mandatory 


62.06 


Yes 


Arkansas 


Optional 


91.19 


Yes 


California 


Optional* 


• 87.06 


Yes 


Colorado 


Mandatory 




Yes 


Connecticut 


Mandatory 





Yes 


Delaware 


Optional 


100.00 


Yes 


Georgia 


Optional 


100.00 


Yes 


Idaho 


Optional 


93.04 


Yes 


Illinois 


Optional 


87.69 


Yes 


Iowa 


Optional 


100.00 


Yes 


Kansas 


Optional 




Yes 


Kentucky 


Optional 




Yes 


IiOuisiana 


Optional 


100.00 


yes 


Maine 


fiandatory 


87.91 


- Yes 


Maryland 


Mandatory 


100.00 


Yes 


Massachusetts 


Mandatory 




Yes 


Michigan 


Optional 


1*: j.oo 


Yes 


Minnesota 


Mandatory 


100.00 


Yes 


Mississippi 


Optional 




No 


Missouri 


Optional 


91.53 


Yes 


Montana 


Optional 


57.00 


Yes 


Nebraska 


Optional 


96.91 


Yes 


Nevada 


Optional 


88.23 


Yes 


New Hampshire 


Optional 


34.52 


No 


New 'Jersey 


Optional 


84.91 


Yes 


New Mexico 


Mandatory 




Yes 


New York 


Mandatory 




Yes 


North Carolina 


Mandatory 




Yes 


Nort> Dakota 


Optional 


14.61 


No 


Ohio 


Mandatory 




Yes 


Oklahoma 


Mandatory 


100.00 


Yes 


Oregon 


Optional 


36.03 


Yes 


Pennsylvania 


Optional 


98.61 


Yes 


*Must 


establish kindergarten if there are 


ten or 



more applicants 
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Table 7 (continued) 



Mandatory Percentage 

or Of Districts Receive 

State Optional Offering Kindergarten State Aid 



Rhode Island 


Mandatory 




Yes 


south Carolina 


Optional 


100.00 


Yes 


South Dakota 


Optional 


98.46 


Yes 


Texas 


Mandatory 




Yes 


Otah 


Optional 


100.00 


Yes 


Vemvont 


Optional 


45.12 


Yes 


Virginia 


Mandatory 


87.70 


Yes 


Washington 


Mandatory 


Yes 


West Virginia 


Mandatory 




Yes 


Wisconsin 


Mandatory 




Yss 


Wyoming 


Optional 


97.95 


Yes 
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Table 8 

Minimum Kindergarten Entrance Age by State 



State 






Entrance Age 


Alabama 


5 


years 




Alaska 


5 


years; 


November 2 


Arizona 


5 


years; 


January 1 current year 


Arkansas 


5 


years; 


October 1 


California 


4 


years; 


nine months; September 1 


Colorado 


5 


years; 


September 15 


Connecticut 


5 


years; 


December 31 


Delaware 


S 


years; 


December 31 


Georgia 


5 


years; 


Septeirber 1 


Idaho 


5 


years; 


October 15 


Illinois 


4 


years 




Iowa 


5 


years; 


September 15 


Kansas 


5 


years; 


September 1 


Kentucky 


5 


years; 


December 1 


I^uisiana 


4 


years; 


eight months; September 1 


Maine 


5 


years; 


October 15 


Maryland 


5 


years; 


December 30 


Massachusetts 


Set by district 


Michigan 


5 


years; 


December 1 


Minnesota 


5 


years; 


September 1 


Mississippi 


S 


years; 


October 1 


Missouri 


5 


years; 


October 1 


Montana 


5 


years 




Nebraska 


5 


years; 


October 15 


Nevada 


5 


years; 


September 30 


New Hampshire 


5 


years 




New Jersey 


4 


years 




New Mexico 


5 


years; 


September 1 


New York 


5 


years; 


December 1 


North Carolina 


5 


years; 


October 16 


North Dakota 


4 


years 




Ohio 


5 


yejrs; 


September 30 


Oklahoma 


5 


years 




Oregon 


5 


years; 


November 15 


Pennsylvania 


4 


years; 


seven months 


Rhode Island 


5 


years 




South Carolina 


5 


years; 


November 1 


South Dakota 


5 


yeax'S; 


September 1 


Texas 


5 


years; 


September 1 


Utah 


5 


years 




Vermont 


None 




Virginia 


5 


years; 


December 31 


Washington 


4 


- 5 years 


ffest Virginia 


5 


years; 


November 1 


Wisconsin 


5 


years; 


December 1 


Wyoming 


5 


year's; 


September 15 
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Table 9 





Entrance Age 


For Kindergarten 






by State on 


September 15 










Years 


Mn n ^ h Q 

4 a W 4 • W 4 4 w 


Alabama 








Alaska 




A 
H 


10-1/2 


Ari *ona 




K 


9-1/2 


ArVansas 

'V GiA 1 0 a 9 




5 


1/2 






4 


9-1/2 


Colorado 




5 


0 


Connect Icu^ 




4 


9-1/2 


Dc 1 aware 




4 


9-1/2 


Georgia 




5 


1/2 


Idaho 




4 


11 


Illinois 








Iowa 




5 


0 


Kansas 




5 


1/2 


Kentucky 




4 


10-1/2 


Lou isiana 




4 


8-1/2 


Maine 




4 


11 


Maryland 




4 


9-1/2 


MassAchuse tts 








Michiaan 




4 


10-1/2 


Mi nnP^n^A 






1/2 


Missis s ippi 




4 


11-1/2 


Missouri 




4 


11-1/2 


Montana 








Nebraska 




4 


11-1/2 






4 


11-1/2 


New Hanoshire 








New Jersey 








New Mexico 




5 


1/2 


New York 




4 


10-1/2 


North Carolina 




4 


11 


North Dakota 








Ohio 




4 


11-1/2 


Oklahoma 








Oregon 




4 


10 


Pennsylvania 








Rhode Island 








South Carolina 




4 


10-1/2 


South Dakota 




5 


1/2 


Texas 




5 


1/2 


Utah 








Vermont 








Virginia 




4 


9-1/2 


Washington 








West Virginia 




4 


10-3/2 


Wisconsin 




4 


10-1/2 


Wyoming 




5 


0 
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Table 10 

Pre-kindergarten Programs Mandatory 
or Optional in Each State 



State 



Mandatory 
or 

Optional 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Hevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Optional 
Optional 
Optional 

Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 



Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Not Offered 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
No Law 
Optional 
Optional 

Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 

optional 
Optional 
Optional 
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Table 11 

Districts Per State Offering Pre-kindergarten Programs 









Percentage 


State 


Of f er ing 


Offering 


Oi str ic t s 




«^re"Kinaerg ar uen 


Alabama 


127 


0 


u 


lU.a8ka 








Arizona 


* J « 






Arkahsas 


JO D 






California 


1044 


X. « u 


11*47 


Colorado 


181 


5 ft 


11 • 04 


Connecticut 




-5 


1.12 

o 
u 


t)€laware 


26 


0 


Georgia 


187 


10/ 


1 A A A A 
100 •00 


Idaho 








Illinois 


1016 




3* 14 


Iowa 


449 


Q 

7 


^ An 

4C • 00 


Kansas 


307 






Kentucky 


181 


ft 


A 
0 


(ipuisiana 


66 






Maine 


182 


4 


^ 1 Q 

2 • 19 


Maryland 








Massachusetts 


436 






Michigan 


539 


'5 1 


38 .20 


Minnesota 


440 






Mississippi 




A 

u 


I 
0 


Missouri 


555 






Montana 






• 32 


Nebraska 


1135 


Q 


.79 


Nevada 


1. 1 






New Hampshire 


168 






New Jersey 


610 




8.85 


New Mexico 


88 






New York 


737 


85 


11 C 1 
11 . 9 J 


North Carolina 


145 






North Dakota 


308 


•J 


. 97 


Ohio 


616 






Oklahoma 


622 


5 


ftft 


Oregon 


333 






Pennsylvania 


505 


4 


. / 7 


Rhode Island 


40 




South Carolina 


92 


14 


15.21 


South Dakota 


195 


1 


.51 


Texas 


1113 




Utah 


40 






Vermont 


246 






Virginia 


141 






Washington 


301 






West Virginia 


55 


10 


18.18 


Wisconsin 


436 






Wyoming 


49 
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Table 12 



States Offering Pre-kindergarten Programs: 
State Aid Received 



State 



Mandatory 
or 

Optional 



Percentage of 
Districts Offering 
Pre-kindergarten 



Receive 
State Aid 



Alabama Optional 

Alaska Optional 

Arizona Optional 

Arkansas 

California Optional* 

Colorado Optional 

Connecticut Optional 

Delaware Optional 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois Optional 

Iowa Optional 

Kansas Optional 

Kentucky Optional 

Louisiana Optional 

Maine Optional 
Maryland Not Offered 

Massachusetts Optional 

Michigan Optional 

Minnesota Optional 

Mississippi Optional 

Missouri Optional 

Montana Optional 

Nebraska Optional 
Nevada No Law 

New Hampshire Optional 
New Jersey Optional 

New Mexico " 

New York Optional 
North Carolina Optional 
North Dakota Optional 



0 


No 




EC 





No 




11.49 




Yes* 


11.04 


NO 


1.12 






No 


100.00 


No 



. 

3.14 


EC 


2.00 


No 




No 


0 


No 


2.19 


Yes 




No 




Yes 


38.20 


No 




No 


0 


No 




EC 


.32 


No 


.79 


No 




No 


8.85 


No 




No 


11.53 


No 




No 


.97 


No 



*Must establish kindergarten if there are ten or 
more applicants 

♦♦Limited to low income' eligibility 
EC - Exceptional Children 
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Table 12 (continued) 



State 



Mandatory 
or 

Optional 



Percentage of 
Districts Offering 
Pre-kindergarten 



Receive 
State Aid 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 

Optional 
Optional 
Optional 



.80 

.79 

15.21 
.51 



18.18 



No 
NO 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
NO 
No 
No 
EC 
No 
No 

Yes 
EC 
No 



EC - Exceptional Children 



9:j 
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Table 13 

Minimum Pre-kmdergarten Entrance Age by State 



State 



Entrance Age 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal ifornia 

Col orado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

'Ichigan 

innesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Venr.ont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

V»/oxning 



None 
3 years 



3 years 

4 years; September 15 
None 



None 



4 yea^rs 

None 

None 



4 y*»ars; October 15 
4 years; December 30 
Set by district 



None 
3 years 
None 

4-5 years 



None 



None 



3 and 4 years 

4 years 



None 

3 and 4 years 

2-1/2 years 

None 

3 years 

3 years 

None 



3 years 

3 years; December 1 
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Table 14 



State 



Entrance Age For Pre-kindergarten 
by State on September 15 



Years 



Months 



^Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ^ 



11 
8-1/2 



9-1/2 
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Mr. Ford. That will help us when we start at the State level to 
try to get them to accept the idea that early preparation is a 
valuable tool. We are sitting just a few blocks from a State which 
prohibits the expenditure of funds to educate a child below the age 
of 6 They have a law that is probably someplace close to as old as 
t! State but, nevertheless, is firmly imbedded in the State which 
has given us eight U.S. Presidents. It always amazes me that there 
is no discernible, or at least we don't see any discernible public 
concern, for the fact that that State says only people who can 
afford to seek any assistance in preparing their children for school. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. I think it maybe isn't right to indicate that 
people lack concern with that situation, because there is a point of 
view that you are more concerned with the child if you don't put 
him in school until the age of 6, and I think there should be some 
studies and recognition that that is a perfectly valid position and 
people who do not believe in putting children in school before the 
age of 6 are just as concerned. 

Mr. Ford I won't quarrel with that as a philosophical point of 
view, but our obligation here is to see that the very scarce and 
minimal resources which we exj)end out of the Federal Treasury 
for education go to where they are most needed. 

I have been persuaded for a decade and a half at least, as Dr. 
Farmer has indicated, that we are not dealing with Michigan chil- 
dren and Virginia children. If Virginia chooses not to use its re- 
sources to make available preschool preparation for the first grade 
reading program, that we in Michigan should not be paying the 
ultimate social cost of having them turn out people who can*t read. 

I am trying to defend to my taxpayers in Michigan by seeing to 
it that when I spend their money, I am going to spend it in a way 
which is going to get the most. I am not interested in building 
gymnasiums and dormitories anymore. If we were back in the 
heyday of the sixties where we could concoct and pass and fund 
new programs, we could afford the luxury of dealing across the 
whoie spectrum of education. 

It is clear to me that we are going to be some time faced with a 
decision which will result in a reduction of $17 billion of the money 
under our jurisdiction in the third year of the reconciliation, which 
will be adopted on this floor today. 

The total budget for the U.S. Department of Education is only 
$14 billion, so we have to reach out and take care of a lot of things 
like jobs, programs, and child nutrition and other things. We liter- 
ally are going out of the business monetarily of supporting educa- 
tion in the next 3 years. 

I want to know that what we have left in the bottom of the 
bucket is going to be spent in the best plac 

Everybody here agreed that learning to read, write, and compute 
as early as possible wa^j the best possible investment for that 
money. I am not satisfied that if we adopt a delivery system which 
leaves it to someone else, that they will spend it at this level. 

I am not sure that we wouldn't have better basketball facilities 
at the high school level, instead of reading teachers in the first 
grade. That concerns me and that is a point at which the interest 
of my constituency is a national interest. They are entitled to know 
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whatever dollars I spend on their behalf I spend in the interest of 
the future of this country. 

We afe throwing kids out of college by the millions with what we 
are about to .do and at the same time contemplating a trillion 
dollar defense budget with the most sophisticated machinery ever 
conceived in the mijid of anybody. I think it will have to be 
operated by a bijpch of illiterates. 

,You think a^out^the story that Admiral Rickover told about a 
seaman who couldn'^t read a book. I have a suspicion that we don't 
have enough people to read books to put those battleships back in 
the ocean. We are up to o«r necks with people whose lifelong 
ambition it was to command a battleship They are prepared for 
that. They will have 2,000 ill-prepared people below them. 

I sit here and vote for missiles which cost enough to build homes 
for 100 families *in my district They go off every day down here 
with trained young men who we are recruiting into the service on 
the i^asis of \whatever the public school system is doing for them. 
We^turn that kind of ex()ensive hardware over to them to use 
effectively, and I wonder whether we can do that if we withdraw 
the support for the programs which are going to make them capa- 
ble of reading the manual. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

I have always agreed with the statement that education ^s" a 
State'responsibility and a local function, but I also believe that it is 
a very deep Federal concern 

We live in a very mobile society. I think Mr. Ford and Dr. 
Farmer have touched upon that in their remarks. Despite our 
recognition of this State responsibility and local function the fact 
remains that certain education programs, would never h^ve bien 
started unless Federal dollars were available. 

I don't think we can, as someone has said, -put that Federal 
ncioney out on a stump and expect that, when the pressure is on 
just to keep some general programs alive, some programs that have 
proven themselves will be funded on the local level. 

J served for 12 years in the Michigan Legislature during some 
(mficult times. I was there after the first, oil embargo when the 
legislature had to go backhand redo the Michigan education budget 
after we had passed it and given a promissory note to the local 
school boat-ds Th6 programs that suffer during economic recessions 
were those programs that were not part of the general fund but 
that are targeted for people who really need some special attention. 
. Both my wife and I are teachers, and for that reason we did a 
great deal with all three of my children before they entered school. 
Yet even within our family with that background one of my chil- 
dren in the second grade had some difficulty in reading. That chilQ 
was taken into special reading services apd right ndw^the child 
Qow is reading above grade I don't know what the difficulty was, 
but I know I was noj: able to discover it and I am a professional 
teacher, and I think a good one. 

My wife was not able to discover it^^md she, I know, is a very * 
good professional teacher. Somehow that reading support teacher 
was able to discover it and we were ecstatic with joy when we saw 
our one child break through, so tlfere are programs that I think 
have proven themselves. 



If you put that money out on the stump in a block grant, having^ 
served in 'the State legislature, I just know what will happen to"" 
special programs. I am deeply concerned. 

THe only problem I h^ve with Dick and Jane is that I could 
never understand why Dick and Janes father never got laid off. In 
our neighborhood layoffs were a constant thing, so it didn*t reflect 
too well what was happening in our neighborhood. 
> I want to thank each and every one of you. You all have cont^ilT 
uted to the knowledge that this committee 'will have as we ap- 
proach our responsibilities to education in this country. 

You have all helped a great deal and I appreciate your coming 
here. I know you have very busy schedules. 

Mr. Ford has made some requests for additional data and some 
other members have also done that. 

The record will remain open for 10 days for receiving that data 
for inclusion in the record at this hearing. 

Thank you very much. 
^ The subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon; at 1:10 p.m , the Subcommittee on Elementary, Sec- 
' ondary, and Vocational Education of the Committee on Education 
and Labor adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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READING AND MATHE*1ATICS_ ACHIEVEMENT IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SCHdOLS: , IS THERE A DIFFERENCE? 



Becai se 



Nitional Assessment of Educational Progress^ 
data abtfut educational achievement in 
NAEP data are drawn from a national 



t ing 



IS possible to compare pe r f o rma/ice of 
irivate elementary an4 secondary schools 



For 11 years, the 
(NAEt») has been collec 
American schools, 
sanple of schools, it 
students in public and 

This paper presents such a comparison using rtfading and 
mathematics performancfc data gathered during the .1977-78 and 
1979-80 school year astessnents of 9-year-olds, 13-year-olds and 
17-year-olds. The dat^ Indicate trhat private school students, as 
a group, perfprn somewfiat better than public school students. But 
the public/private differences in mean performance levels range 
from none at all to almost 12 points, depending upon what age or 
population group one 4«amin€s; and the differences between public 
and private school performance are also largely a function o. the 
fact that each presentJiy serves a somewhat different population o£ 
students. I - ' 



Re ad i ng Ach i evement 

Table 1 presentJs mean reading performance percentages for 
students in publid and private schools. Nationally, tTie 
-difference is about i percentage points at , age 9, 6 points at age 
13 ar« 6.5 points at age 17-in favor of the private schools. This 
is not a large difference, but, considering that we are comparing 
averages. At is a substantial one. 

of the 



The differences are greater 
country and among some populations, 
is an ll-point difference for^""'-"'-- 
a 10-point difference for 



or - less in some parts 

For instance, at age 9, there 
students living in the Southeast and 
black children. However, there^ is no 
apparent difference between public and private schools in the 
Central and Northeastern states and no -apparent difference for 
students att^rtding .scHools in advantaged areas. 

Looking at tHe data for all three 
give^ the students they currently serve: 



ages, it appears that. 



private school students' reading performance 
better than public school students', on the average 



is somewhat 



Hmz 1.' Mean ^^hievenent for Public and Private Students for 
Duree iVges and Selected Gnxise, 1979-80 Reading Change Assessnent^ 
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^ f^r ^limtn!Jv^°'t^/'^^'"'^^* greatest in the Southeast 
for elementary students, the West for junior high school 
students and the Northeast for high school students. 

• There is no difference between public and private school 
students reading performance in ^e Central states. 

• There is no apparent difference between public and private 
school stOdents attending schools in advantaged-urban 
areas, and there is only a slight difference for students 
whose parents have a post high school education. 

• The private junior high and high ^chool advantage is 
larger for schools in high populatioT metropolitan areas 
than it is in smaller cities and towns. 

• Black 9- and 13-year-olds in ^ private schools perform 
better' tlian those in public schoois. 

Mathematics Achi evement 

Table 2 displays differences between public and private 
school rV^ l^V;'' assessment. Again, the private 

school students hold a general advantage of 5.2 to 7.5 po'ints, anS 
others".'"^ population groups, the advantage is greater than for 

• At age 9, the privaxe school advantage is greatest for 
students in big cities (10.2 po'ints) , children of parents 
who have no high school education {iO.3), blacks (874) and 
students living in the Western states (8.5). There is no 
statistically significant difference for students from the 
Central states or from suburban areas. 

« At ages 13 and 17, the private/ school advantage is 
greatest for blacks {14.7^and 12.2 points, respectively). 
Southeastern students ^12. 5 and 12.6) and big-city 
residents (12.9 and 9.2). ^ ^ 

• The private school advantage in mathematics is greater for 
males than females, especially in high school.- 

• There is no* appreciable private school advantage for 
students attending advanLaged-urbaji schools. . 

Remenber, these are statistical averages. Particular publlci 
patt^eVrt?^^ schools in your area jriay or may not conform to thii 




TMIZ 2. Maan Achievettent for P\A>lic and Private Stajdentfl for 
Bvree Xge» and Selected Grw^w, 1977-78 MathenaticB AseesBnent 
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Adjusting Data to Reflect Di f f e renceUi n 
Public and Private School Students' Backgrounds 

Dubli?^ differy,=es cited above largely reflect the fait that 
srhi r t ""««hat different clientele than private 

schools. As Table 3 reveals, -public, p r i vate-Ca trio 1 ic and 
pri^ populations contain different 

proportians of students from various socioeconomic backgrounds 
fro»'ho.er:n'-'l °'k 13-year-olds in the public schools cW 

from homes in vhich neither parent finished high school-' the 
non'^.'ri"? °' Catholic schools i s Ih1?T% , a'nd in 

non-CathoUc private schools, it is less than IV. ConOers^ly 46% 

^st mVL'h "l''/" P^"''^ = = h^^^ parents^''„i"h 

r;th^ori!^^°°K But the proportion of such students 

In Catholic schools is 59% and in private noP-Catholic gchools, 
llr'^..^ prop.ortions e-is^ for other indicators of 

socioeconomic status such as the a d v a n t a g e d - u r b a n and 
the nf categories. *mile a th»rd to more than half of 

of thP n M - ^''^r' ' = advantaged areas, only 7| 

of the public school students do. Clearly, the private ^hools 
kno5^ to'b""'' higher .proportion of itude'nts f roc .backgrounds 
knovm to be associatec with high academe performance^ and a much 
lower proportion of students from -bicKg rounds "^own to be 
oub??'^'''VV^' academic performance. \hat would happen Tt 

public scffeols dealt with the same proportions of high- and - 
low-socioeconomic students found in the private schools? 

.n„.^!^ estimate «hat the results might be, the populations were 
equated so that both public and private populations shared eaual 

r«^ts'°nn °' ''"'r-= socioeconomic strata The 

results appear in Tables 1 and 2 as "adjusted" differences." 

««n "^^ff ^r"^""^^"'""^ equated for socioeconomic status, the 

o^n '^£?'*""^ between public and private schools diminish 
considerably or vanish. There is- no statistically sign f cant 
or'mathe^aucs.^'^'"''^' nationally, at any age, in e'lthe'r rlad^nj 

Some differences remain, however fnr ^ i ^- 

groups, .nd they are not all in fLo^- 0/ pr va e"^ sc'^o'ol s In 
DubUc'' 1°//"=.^^""' P — school studen^ts still oufeom 
public schbol .students in the Southeast at age 9 and in the 
Northeast at age 17. But 17-year-old public \fechoor students 
outperfprm private school student^ in the Central states ' 
Seventeen-year-old boys in private schools stilT do somewhat 
st'udpnr'''" ''r' schools, and private high school 

be\t:r%u\\ll'the Vhe'r do' somewhat 

dtsapp;ar differences rn favor of private schools 
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MLE 3 Estimated Percent of Public and Private StucJents 
Selected R^rtuig Groups, Age 13, 1980 
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In mathematics, a private school advantage remains for 13- 
and 17-year-old Southeastern sttidents, big-city students and 
blacks. Bu^ public school 13-year-olds in medium-sized cities 
hold a slight advantage over their friends in the private schools. 

This adjustment was only a statistical exercise, suggesting 
what might happei^^if public and private schools *were attended by 
the sam« kihds of students. But they are not. And we do not real ly 
k^ow what would happen if they were. All we can s^y is that, at 
the moment, private school students perform better on the reading 
and mathematics assessments than do public schdoT" st Aents , and 
that 'difference appears to be largely accounted for dy differences 
in ti>e populations involved. Even after ad^ystraent, however, black 
t e^en^ agers in private schools appear to perform better in 
mathematics thap black students in public schools. 
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